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IS THE AMERICAN WOMAN OVERDRESSED ? 


By HELEN 


Whoever dares reply to such a question 
sails between Scylla and Charybdis, and even 
if immediate shipwreck is escaped, comes to 
shore under bare poles with storm-swept decks, 
thankful for any shelter. 

The woman of society demonstrates with 
fury that, as a rule, she has nothing to wear, 
and that if, at the moment of speaking, a few 
rags not quite unworthy of consideration may 
be found in her wardrobe, it is a mere acci- 
dent, life as a whole resolving itself into a 
hand-to-hand conflict with dressmakers, who 
always provide the wrong thing. The reform- 
er, armed with her divided skirt and its ac- 
companying necessities, waves them wildly in 
the face of society, affirming that till women 
have accepted these garments as the only so- 
lution of the dress problem, the only road to 
the higher moralities, there can be no salva- 
tion. Between these two extremes marches 
the great army of the middle class, an army 
made up of the ‘‘ average woman,’’ whose 
title has become the synonym for the worst 
abused class in America. The fashionable 
woman finds absolution because she has money 
and forms part of the spectacular life daily 
more and more dear to the rich American. 
The ardent reformer is forgiven a little over- 
impetuosity, because it is at least amusing, 
and we must make the most of such amuse- 
ment as is left tor a weary generation. 

The average woman comes under neither 
head. She is simply the embodiment of orig- 
inal sin, responsible directly or indirectly for 
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all evils in church or State ; preached at, and 
to and for, till if she followed one hundredth 
part of the precepts laid down for her guidance 
not one short life, nor ten, would suffice for the 
undertaking. Yet even 
spared, and it is in the house of her own fa- 
miliar friend that the new blow is struck, and 
her defender and advocate asks and must an- 
swer, ‘‘Is the average woman overdressed ?”’ 
It is to this form that the question comes at 
last. For it is impossible to deny that the 
fashionable woman sins beyond redemption 


now she cannot be 


on this score ; as impossible as it is to affirm 
that the energetic reformer can ever be counted 
as one of the offenders, and thus once more 
the burden rests on shoulders well accustomed 
to such load, and it is the patient, long-suffer- 
ing, most teachable, most enduring, average 
woman who must serve as illustration and 
afford such reply as can be drawn from the 
facts before one’s eyes. 

What The 
question began with time, yet the answer, from 
the old Greeks down, remains the same— 
No dress that 


fails to unite these three can be counted as.ful- 


are the essentials of dress? 


beauty, comfort, suitability. 


filling the mission of dress, and no woman who 
has not studied in minutest detail each one, 
her mission as a Beauty leads by 
divine right, and will lead, no matter what bat- 


woman, 


teries are brought against it ; but one must first 


learn what constitutes beauty. In these bor- 


derlands one restricted to reply in fixed lines 
cannot wander. But when one seeks to un- 
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derstand what overdressing may mean, a cer- 
tain necessity arises for palpable measurements, 
and these are given when the three requisites 
of any dress are laid down. It is because the 
love of beauty is inherent in all humanity that 
instant protest is made when angles are offered 
us in place of curves, and all flowing lines and 
grace of drapery denied. The fashion-plates 
may seem to hold denial of this statement, 
but the fashion-plates are happily not the sum 
of growth in this knowledge of beauty. We 
are learning it in spite of fashion-plates, and 
gradually evolving the costume that, with slight 
modifications, is likely to hold its ground, this 
being no fixed and unchanging form, but a 
combination best adapted to the wearer’s sense 
of what is most fitting, Women have learned 
to study their own figures and their own color- 


ing ; 


to settle definitely on what harmonizes 
and best emphasizes both ; and thus it has come 
to pass that the American woman is now, if 
high authority may be trusted, the best-dressed 
woman in the world. Her skirts may still be 
too heavy, her waist too small, her sleeves too 
tight, but this is the tyranny of a fashion from 
which she more and more emancipates herself 
as time goes on. The day will come when 
every child will be taught the laws of form and 
color in their application to dress, and any 
violation be held as an offence against society, 
to be instantly frowned down. When that day 
comes, the three essentials we have specified 
will enter into every dress. It is equally cer- 
tain that for many that day is already here. 
Common-sense is one portion of the average 
American woman's inheritance. It may be 
seriously overlaid with prejudices, it may be 
hampered in its action by fear of Mrs. Grundy, 
yet every community has to-day its representa- 


tive women, leading more and more in their 


train, and calmly ignoring the merely conven- 
tional. These women are not overdressed, 
whatever glory of color or richness of material 
may enter in into the composition of their 
costumes, for with them it is no question of 
something to be worn twice or thrice and then 
turned over to the dealer in second-hand gar- 
ments. Itis only for evening festivity or gay 
lunch or afternoon tea that any deviation from 
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an almost fixed uniform is allowed, and here 
the very woman pronounced overdressed may 
have worn the same costume, with slightest 
variations, two, three—nay, even half a dozen 
years, 

Tailor-made gowns have brought about the 
revolution sighed for many years ago by sensi- 
ble women, and it is only here and there that 
one sees silks and velvets on the street, their 
appearance there indicating that the wearer is 
either underbred and ignorant, or is wearing 
out her old dresses preparatory to coming into 
her real kingdom and tasting the delights of a 
simple, compact, well-made suit. The shop- 
girl, who follows always close behind, is learn- 
ing this, and chooses now a suit of cheap ma- 
terial, because nothing but cheapness is possible 
for her, but modelled on the severe simplicity 
she sees in the dress of her best customers. 
English fashions may have led us astray at 
times, but we owe to them certain emancipa- 
tions that could hardly have come in any other 
way. Sensible women had long ago adopted 
many of them, but fashionable women, some 
of whom are not sensible, could never have 
been brought to low heels, and thick boots, 
and plain gowns, and simply dressed hair if it 
had not been 


ce 


so English, you know.’ 

For the cities, then, save among the women 
who have smal] perception of the fitting and 
less of the beautiful, overdressing may be said 
to have ceased, the merely fashionable woman 
having a monopoly of sins in this direction. 
For the suburbs it is much the same, so far as 
our Eastern cities As one 
journeys farther West, taste is a trifle more pro- 
nounced, and the Western woman is still in- 


are concerned. 


clined to believe that if diamonds are owned, 
they are as well worth showing by daylight as 
by gaslight, and that velvet and satin are equal- 
ly entitled to some out-door exhibition. But 
East and West, North and South are too near 
neighbors to admit of very essential differences, 
and the traveller simply notes the fact that the 
East is more ready for simplicity and unobtru- 
siveness, and the passage toward them made by 
slower stages elsewhere. 

Outside the cities there is more doubt. It 
is hard for the countrywoman, the farmer's 
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daughter, or the village girl, to realize that plain 
wool is not only more really elegant, but far 
more serviceable than the cheap silk to which 
she has aspired, and she is much given to 
modelling her costume on the most effective 
illustrations in fashion papers and magazines. 
Beauty is plainer and plainer to her. A sense 
of color and becomingness is nine times out 
of ten her birthright, but comfort and suitabil- 
ity are less familiar terms. She is apt to de- 
scend to her morning’s work in a flannel sack 
more or less covered with cotton lace, and to 
shrink and protest when told that calicoes that 
will wash and be always fresh and charming, 
mean suitability and comfort both, for one who 
works in any degree with the hands. 

It is certain that prints in every form, from 
calico to satteen, have become prettier with 
every year. It is also certain that they find 
less and less favor with American buyers, who 
will expend freely on cheap and fading woollen 
textures of every description, but reject the 
sensible calicoes and ginghams and percales. 
Nowhere is this so evident as in the dress of 
our children. An English child of eight or 
ten, indeed far on into the teens, is dressed with 
a simplicity that the American woman would feel 
an insult. The Princess of Wales, whose per- 
sonal taste in dress is perfect, allows her girls 
only prints and simplest wool, but the poorest 
mechanic’s wife in America sits up till midnight 
making unnumbered yards of knife-pleating, 
and covering the cheap silk, blue or red, with 
cotton lace and a wilderness of trimming. It 
is all part of democracy—a determination that 
her child shall at least look as well as the next, 
and so the seed is sown ; and the girl’s deep- 
est and most passionate longing is for fine 
clothes—fine not in any sense of perfect ma- 
terial and dainty finish, but as mere show. It 
is this demand that fills the cheaper order of 
stores with high-colored, worthless materials, 
sold at such fabulously low rates that every girl 
can own a portion of unsubstantiality, and re- 
joice in a cheap imitation of the ultra-fashion- 
able models. For her also calico has no 
place. Indeed, one watchword of the new 
crusade against overdress might be, ‘‘ a return 
to calico ;’’ not alone in its limited sense, but 


as representing all fabrics washable and easily 
‘put together. Now and then a calico ball or 
a calico school exhibition hint at the vague 
desire in the public mind for a revolt against 
sham, but, as a rule, the public prefers the 
effective to the real, and sham remains the 
order of the day for the largest number. 

Simplicity is the last possession earned by 
humanity. Only the highest order own it, for 
imitation is not ownership, and for many who 
have adopted a simple fashion because it is 
English, there is no real inward acceptance of 
simplicity, and there will be immediate rever- 
sion to old tendencies if the pressure is re- 
moved. Yet one and all, if close pressed, 
will admit the disabilities of much that they 
call beautiful, and profess readiness for any- 
thing demonstrably better. 

The reformed costume has failed to make 
its way into popular favor; such costume at 
any rate as emanates from Lady Habberton 
and other inventors of the same order. It is 
impossible for the most ardent advocates of re- 
form to demonstrate that beauty dwells in any 
of these. It was my fortune to meet at a 
scientific convention an English enthusiast 
who wore the divided skirt. She was fresh 
and fair and big, with the deep chest voice of 
the healthy English woman and the calmest 
defiance of any law of beauty or proportion. 
Her dress was a gray poplin bag, separating 
below, with a ruffle around the bottom, anda 
mere line of white appearing above the neck- 
band. It may have been comfortable, but it was 
also hideous, and no woman with any real sense 
of what beauty means would have tolerated it, 
even as a sick-garment. From the fashion 
precisely as it stands to-day any woman can 
plan for herself a costume easy, comfortable, 
and most certainly graceful and becoming. 
The short skirt clears the ground well, and is 
The dress is 
often a princess, made in one piece, and thus 
instantly aajusted. The shoes are low-heeled 
and broad ; the stockings black or dark. With 
half-fitting jacket or long cloak perfect ease 
and looseness are both possible, and sleeves 
may be as one will. Woman’s dress has never, 
in modern times, been more really what it 


thus neither worn nor soiled. 
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should be in all its outward expression and 
adaptation to modern needs. It remains to 
banish all bands and ligatures; secure even 
layers for the whole body; abolish hideous 
steel bunches, and support the dress so far as it 
needs support by perhaps a flounced back to 
the underskirt, and behold the modern woman 
emancipated, yet not a terror. 

This for street and ordinary house-dress, the 
quality of the material used being dependent 
on the purse of the buyer. For evening there 
is greater latitude, and nothing could well be 
more graceful or more intrinsically beautiful 
than many of the costumes worn, whether 
by The material is often 
of the simplest nun’s-veiling or soft cash- 
mere for the elder wearers, and muslins dot- 


matron or maid. 


ted or embroidered for the younger ones ; but 
the effect produced by suitable combinations 
is beyond any to be secured by mere blind 
expenditure for the costliest thing. | It has also 
been demonstrated that a dress may be so con- 
structed as to remain beautiful even when quite 


apart from any existing fashion, and many 


FOUR EPIGRAMS. 








women with very limited means, but keen ar. 
tistic sense are proving this, and appearing 
through an entire season or more in what is 
called ‘* society’ 


in the same dress, modelled 
after some favorite painter’s costume, and in- 
suring always an instant tribute of admiration, 

The farmer’s wife or daughter, the busy 
woman everywhere, with whom there is little 
leisure and less opportunity for planning or 
wearing beautiful costumes, can still take refuge 
in one phase of the beautiful, choosing color 
and material that will unite becomingness and 
utility. Doing this, she, too, will escape the 
charge of overdressing, brought against us by 
hasty travellers through the country, for the 
majority of sensible women—and their name is 
their 
opportunities and, indeed, their duty in the 
matter. ‘They are 
dressed, and have much to learn before the 


legion—live below rather than above 


under rather than over- 


laws of dress are made plain. But the average 
woman stands acquitted of the charge, and 
judge, jury, and audience may all turn to the 
next case, 


FOUR EPIGRAMS 


By GrorGeE BirDsEYE. 


A KIND 


WORD. 


A kind word often so endears 

It echoes sweetly through the years, — 
Forgotten by the tongue that spoke, 
Remembered by the heart it woke. 


CURIOSITY. 


Watching the bees, he oft is stung 

Who o’er the hive too close his head has hung, 
So, too, and righteously, he fares 

Who thrusts himself in other folks’ affairs. 


IMAGINATION, 


Oft our imagination brings 
Such pleasant things to view, 

We told them in our memories, 
And love to think them true. 


FORGIVENESS. 


Crush the rose, its odor rises, 
Giving sweetness for the pain : 
Grieve a woman, and she gives you 


Sweet forgiveness, poured like rain, 
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STORIES AND MEMORIES OF WASHINGTON.—III. 


By Seaton Donouo. 


It was a beautiful morning in the summer 
of 1798, when a white-topped wagon, from 
Montgomery County, Maryland, might have 
been seen entering the national capital. It had 
rumbied through the stony streets of ancient 
Georgetown. Now gently it progressed over 
low hills and shallow dales, now creaking along 
under deep shades of the forest, now splash- 
ing across swampy plains or babbling, pebbly 
brooks. 

The advance of an emigrating party : hus- 
band, wife, and two children, boy and girl. 
Husband, of course, drove the venerable 
farm horse; wife, seated on the floor, em- 
braced round the neck by chubby arms of 
daughter; while son—where was he?— 
mounted on a feather-bed and happy as a bee 
in clover. 

Permit me a parenthesis, That little boy, 
in due course of human events, became my 
father. 

But no dream of the mighty paternal honor 
in store for him now oppressed his brain ; fun 
was all his life ; till even that, strange to relate, 
suddenly seemed to grow wearisome, and away 
he clambered and fell over the various house- 
hold wares to the stern of the wagon, looked 
out and about, and up among the broad oak 
branches, then struggled forward again with 
the question : ‘‘ Wonder when we'll be in the 
city ?”’ 

‘* Soon, son,’’ answered the father. ‘‘ Gee 
up, Joe !’’ 

At that momenta man on foot, country form 
and fashion, approached the emigrants. 

‘* Are we near Washington ?”’ 

"Tn ity? 

“* Well, I knew it wasn’t far from George- 
town ; but that’s all I did know.”’ 

Then, looking back in the wagon, where the 
boy had regained his downy throne: ‘‘ All 
right ; we’re home.”’ 

Home ! 

Rather an uncomfortable and unpromising 
one, truly ; but the first family in Washington 
had come to stay, and did so till—some of 


them remaining many years—each, when 


called, went ‘‘ home,”’ indeed. 

The good old gentleman, my venerated 
grandfather, whom I never saw, soon after his 
arrival in ‘‘ the city, 


” 


received a contract from 
the Government to open certain avenues and 
streets and ‘‘ lay off’’ the President’s garden, 
all which work he executed diligently and 
faithfully. 
the country was held as sacred as duty to an 
individual. A portion of the assigned task was 
what the map designated as Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue; and going to work with hearty will, he 
felled the forest on its course and filled the 


Those were the days when duty to 


swamps, producing for us and our successors 
the outline of the grandest thoroughfare in the 
world. 

Immediately south of the mansion two small 
hills or mounds dotted with large trees may be 
seen in the Presidential Park. ‘They are much 
admired, especially by the gay crowd roving 
over them during summer ‘‘ music evenings,’’ 
and most enthusiastically by the troop of chil- 
dren then and there assembled in their boister- 
ous and happy gambols. I have often heard 
praised the beauty of those emerald bosoms of 
nature. Nature? My grandfather aforesaid 
knew better than that. He possessed a degree 
of poetical and picturesque sentiment, and the 
pretty twins herein described rose at his invo- 
cation from the level ground. Observe them 
carefully, and though they will continue beau- 
tiful, the /eczf, artificial, will be evident, for 
these knolls are regular, methodical, similar, 
and Nature’s never are so. ‘The illustrious 
dame delights in diversity. 

While usefully and ornamentally serving his 
adopted country, my genial grandsire was not 
oblivious of his private interest, but purchased, 
for a few mills per foot, sundry lots ‘‘ in the 
heart of the city,’’ on one of which, near Judi- 
ciary Square, he built him a home, the first 
private dwelling in the national metropolis. It 
was actually of brick, and positively two stories 


high-—the wonder of Washington! Another 
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unimaginable daring to erect so magnificent a 
palace in the wilderness, trusting that other ad- 
venturers might, some day, imitate hts ex- 
ample ! 

That edifice still stands, but it has not stood 
still, for the improvement, 
reached it long since, and tore off the mossy 


tireless spirit, 
shingle roof and raised it another story nearer 
the heavens; made its simple portal wide, 
double-folded, ornate ; crashed out its windows 


—little square glass—substituting gigantic 
panes, and generally so transformed it that the 
ghost of my ancestor, if permitted to visit his 
sublunary home, must pass and repass in 
doubt, or in the not less deep distress of as- 
surance. 

the 


that narrow 


But the ancient foundation is there ; 
original walls remain ; and within 
boundary smiled, and laughed, and _jested, 
sighed and wept, perhaps, the good man 
through all the following days of his life. 

Its last scene was remarkable. One evening 
he went, according to his custom, to visit an 
old friend, formerly of Montgomery, who had 


now become again his neighbor. These two 
were so inseparable, so intimate, so devoted in 
their love, which, beginning in the native land 
of both, beyond the ocean, had continually in- 
creased since their emigration to America, that 
no person seeing them together need hesitate 
in bestowing full credence on the story of 
Damon and Pythias. 

lis friend’s door was opened by a stranger. 

‘* Is James in ?”’ 

‘* He is dead.’’ 

No more words, except one, scarcely articu- 
late, uttered by the startled visitor, repeated 
and repeated in the deepest tone of agony and 
despair—‘‘ Dead ! he tottered 
away from the house, going he knew not 


dead !’’—as 


where. Some kind citizen conducted him 
home. 
‘* There is nothing to live for now,’’ he 


said ; and that night was his last on earth. 


We were wading our way homeward from 
the theatre, my friend and I, two young men, 
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wonder, the Montgomery man, who had the 


merry and unwived, through the deep snow of 
a dreary December night. 
*“* Fried oysters would be good,” I sug- 


gested. 


** And hot coffee,’’ he added. 
** Oysters and coffee be it !"’ 

Down we dived that moment into a subter- 
ranean restaurant at a corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, where, our order given, we sat at a 
big table, with newspapers and chat, waiting 
its execution —a change of scene as sudden and 
opposite as any the stage had presented that 
evening. 

The large bar-room, well furnished, well 
lighted, well warmed, with doorways crimson- 
curtained, affording glimpses of small cosey 
apartments beyond, richer still in show, formed 
altogether a luxurious picture. 

A dozen gentlemen were grouped about, 
variously employed, but the greater part tak- 
ing ‘‘ night-caps’’ at the white marble counter 
Nearest us sat a solitary guest, glancing occa- 
sionally at his rustling newspaper, then away, 
with a lone and thoughtful expression, which 
declared the stranger. A scroll and pencil lay 
on the little table where his arm lightly rested. 
He was of an age, perhaps, five years more 
than our own ; tall, spare, wild-eyed, peculiar, 
and neat, though careless, incostume. South- 
ern suns and zephyrs had evidently known him. 
We, of Washington, so often meeting, citizens 
from all sections of the Union, readily discrim- 
inate, and truly pronounce a man’s habitat. 

Where he came from we determined within 


a few hundred miles. Still an uncertainty 
lingered. We guessed him a poet, a painter, 


a musician, an actor, a professor of some sort, 
but never once a member of Congress. 

Our attention now took another direction, 
attracted by an animated discussion across the 
room. <A work was promised to be done, we 
were informed, which could not be done, be- 
cause it never had been done. The proposi- 
of that 


absurd had ever entered mortal mind, 


tion Southerner—why, nothing so 
A statue 
of a rearing horse self-supported ! Russia ex- 
hibits a rampant steed, that of Peter the Great, 
but the charger is upheld by the trunk of a 


tree. 


Of course it is, and so such representa- 
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tion has ever been and must be forever. Still, 
this Mark Mills— 

‘*Clark,’’ suggested a voice— 

This Clark Mills boldly declares he will dis- 
pense with any extraneous aid and give usa 
mounted Jackson according to life. What is 
yet more wonderful than the assumption and 
presumption of the tyro is the credulity of the 
Democratic committee. They actually gave 
him the commission after he had talked to 
them ten minutes and shown his miniature 
plaster model. 

And who is our revolutionizer of art? A 
young ‘‘ sculptor’? from some out-of-the-way 
village, who has only produced a few bust por- 
traits in clay—never saw a great work of statu- 
ary—never went to Italy ! 

The contemplated task was unanimously 
pronounced impossible of accomplishment, and 
its attempt, in defiance of ancient custom, dis- 
graceful to the Democratic Party and the in- 
telligence of the entire country. 

Having some fragmentary knowledge of the 
subject thus peremptorily decided and _posi- 
tively put away, I ventured over to the battle- 
field, which was free to every lance, and warm- 
ly advocated the claim of the unknown knight. 
[ expressed my full faith in his merits and his 
ultimate triumph. Quite an oration I deliv- 
ered, without intending to do so, and if none 
were convinced by it, some were set to think- 
ing original thoughts, as my own mind had 
been directed when the first intimation of the 
project was presented to it. Returning then 
modestly, and hoping service had been ren- 
dered to rising genius, I resumed my chair. 

The stranger of scroll and pencil, scroll and 
pencil in hand, advanced and said : 

‘*T thank you, sir. I am Clark Mills." 

That was the poetry of our introduction ; 
the prose followed just at its heels, as stupid 
prose generally does : 


‘““Supper’s ready, gentlemen,’’ said the 
white-aproned waiter. 

No, supper wasn’t ready ; an enlarged order 
caused delay, which space was filled with de- 
lightful conversation; and Clark Mills re- 
mained our guest, and we ‘‘didn’t go home 
till morning.”’ 


Many a day after I passed most pleasant and 
profitable hours in the sculptor’s studio, south 
of and near the Treasury, while, with a trained 
horse as model, he worked away cheerily and 
courageously on his grand equestrian statue. 

Let Lafayette Park and the Washington Cir- 
cle finish the story of his achievements. 

We became intimate friends, and in the 
course of years constitutionally eligible as mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ Old Inhabitants’ Association,’’ 
which we entered together. 

Time went on, and for him eternity sent 
forth its silent summons. His life here was a 
dream of beauty. The dream is now realized. 

Scene : Washington and vicinity. Time: 
The administration of Andrew Jackson. What 
a day of what month and year it was I will not 
declare, for I refer to nothing save my memory 
in these papers, and as to date hereof, memory 
declines to serve me. I am positive a bright 
sun illuminated the national city, and the 
broad avenues and streets were never so 
thronged as on the important morning. In- 
deed, from an early hour it was easy to discern 
that a distinguished day had dawned. After 
long and impatient waiting the pavement-lined 
crowd saw a procession, with banners and 
music, slowly progressing from the direction 
of the Presidential Mansion toward the Capi- 
tol. Pennsylvania Avenue gazed with innu- 
merable eager eyes ; Penns}lvania Avenue ex- 
claimed with many-toned multitudinous 
tongues : ‘‘ There he is !” 

And verily there he was. Andrew Jackson, 
hero of New Orleans, the absolute man, the 
righteously and sternly just, the truest and most 
uncompromising character our country ever 
produced—Andrew Jackson, alike and equally 
the loved and hated President of the United 
States—loved by all the honest, hated by all 
the evil. 

As if the world were a very peaceful paradise 
for him, which it was far from being, there he 
sat in an open barouche, bowing universal 
benediction. answered his silent 
salutation, and so went on salutation and shout 
into the distance. 


At the Capitol Park the procession turned, 


Shouts 
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taking the direction of Maryland Avenue, thus 
continuing to the ‘‘ Long Bridge,’’ resounding 
over it, and finally halting on our opposite 
shore, the ‘‘ District’’ then, Virginia now, just 
where the little circling waves of the Potomac 
broke on the low and level sand. 

Why halting there? Everybody knew—the 
many already assembled at the spot from the 
green hills and dales and woods around, the 
military and civil line, the irregular outskirters 
from the metropolis. The 
‘* Jackson City’’ would then and there be laid. 
Orators were ready to mount yonder platform, 


corner-stone of 


and, under wreaths, under the flapping folds 
of the Star-Spangled Banner, glorify the founda- 
tion, and throw wide the portals of the future, 
that all should see and rejoice in the prosperity 
of The City To Be. 

Over the monotonous land, Holland-like, 
sunken and pond-dotted, above the chorus of 
frogs, courageous speeches were pronounced 
and sublimated by music of brazen bands ; 
then the President placed the corner-stone of 
the city destined to perpetuate his name and 
link it with that of the Father of his Country. 

Night and silence, Yet not entire stillness. 
An owl hooted, answered by a whip-poor-will, 





GOD BLESS MOTHER. 


answered again by operatic frogs. The small 
crescent moon, gondola-like, floated in its 
deep blue star-isled ocean ; the faint murmur 
of waters was heard. ‘The pageant had passed 
away, and broken and vanished in the region 
of its origin. 

Not long after this dedication a bill was 
before Congress appropriating many thousands 
of dollars to construct a marble bridge, unit- 
ing the cities of Washington and Jackson. 

We still wait that magnificent transit, stil] 
look in vain for the commerce and wealth and 
fashion of our rival neighbor. But what needs 
Andrew Jackson to honor hisname? His noble 
life crowned it for all time. 

Still, did not the hero and sage see in the 
future beyond our sight, and is it not probable, 
is it not sure, that, around the crumbling and 
lonely corner-stone of the ancient ceremony 
may arise, fair child of the metropolis, the 
reality of his ambition’s dream? Is not the 
very shore of Washington advancing now t 
meet the shore of Jackson ? and in the grand 
park, soon, Venice-like, to be presented by 
Potomac, may not the happy people of both 
some day meet and 


cities lovingly asso- 


ciate ? 


GOD BLESS MOTHER. 


By GrorGE Cooper. 


A little child with flaxen hair, 
And sunlit eyes, so sweet and fair, 


Who kneels, when twilight darkens all, 
And from whose loving lips there fall 


The accents of this simple prayer : 


‘* God bless !—God bless my mother ! 


” 


A youth upon Life’s threshold wide, 
Who leaves a gentle mother’s side, 

Yet keeps, enshrined within his breast, 
Her words of warning, —still the best ; 


5? 


And whispers, when temptation-tried, — 


‘* God bless !—-God bless my mother !’’ 


A white-haired man who gazes back 


Along life’s weary, furrowed track, 
And sees one face, —an Angel’s now !— 


Hears words of light that led aright, 


And prays, with reverential brow : 
‘«God bless !—God bless my mother !’’ 
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A Story. 


It was in one of the back counties of Mis- 
souri, and the afternoon had been full of au- 
tumnal splendor. Not particularly enjoyable, 
however, to a slender pedestrian who was 
tramping, in vexation of spirit, over the rough 
furrows of a partly cultivated field, which, with 
its tall weeds and dry stalks, imparted a gen- 
eral air of shabbiness to the landscape. 

The young man wore a stylish travelling 
suit, and his entire appearance seemed at vari- 
One could 
easily discern that he was metropolitan in 
tastes and habits, and had little appreciation 


ance with present surroundings. 


for the beauties of nature under existing con- 
ditions. His gaze was frequently directed 
toward the south-western horizon, where black 
clouds were rolling gloomily up above the 
level line of timber skirting the prairie. 

Reaching, at length, a neglected, zigzag rail 
fence, he was about to vault it at the lowest 
section, when a figure suddenly straightened 
up among the hazel brush on the opposite 
side. It was a tall, angular, grizzled inhab- 
itant of the ‘‘ backwoods,”’ clad in traditional 
jeans and cowhide boots, a huge straw hat 
broken and flapping over his ears, his coarse 
shirt open at the throat. It was not a prepos. 
sessing apparition, but the traveller smiled be- 
nignly. 

** My good man,’’ he began, with easy con- 
descension, ‘‘can you tell me if there is a 
dwelling-house anywhere in this vicinity ?”’ 

The Missaurian stared vacantly at the ques- 
tioner, rubbing his rough jaw meditatively. 
A repetition of the question in simpler form 
elicited a reluctant grunt and an admission : 

‘“* Wal, thar mought be.”’ 

‘* But is there ?’’ 
stranger. 


impatiently queried the 


“‘T reckon,” said the man, with exasperat- 
ing deliberation, ‘‘ ez thar is.”’ 

Having thus disposed of the question to his 
own satisfaction at least, the ungainly figure 
turned to pursue his way, landing jor an in- 
stant on the topmost rail of the fence. 

‘““Hold on!’’ cried the young man, ‘‘I 


By Hersert Hatt WIinstow. 


must find a shelter for the night. Where is 
the house you speak of ?” 

‘* Wal,’’ began the native, pausing with one 
foot over the rail, ‘‘ it mought be up on ther 
bluff’’—a grim humor lurking in his small 
eyes—‘‘ but it ain’t. The nighest shake- 
down ez in ther bottoms, over agin ther crick.’’ 

Then, in view of some personal experience 
probably, he added : ‘‘ It ’ud be a heap sight 
better ef it wuz on ther bluff.’’ He then 
dropped clear of the rails, and started off at a 
swinging gait across the field. 

In sheer despair the young man ran after 
him. 

‘*Can’t you show me the way? I'll pay 
you well for it,’’ he panted, smothering his in- 
dignation. 

‘* I’m a-goin’ thar,’’ grumbled the man ; 
** ef yer sot on follerin’ me, I hain’t no objec- 
tion.’’ 

The young man needed no further invita- 
tion. His taciturn conductor chose a trans- 
verse cut across lots, heading for a clump of 
trees half a mile distant. Imprisoned thunder 
rolled in the gathering clouds, where lightnings 
quivered, before they reached the house, an 
unpainted, frame structure, standing near a 
primitive log-hut, which had originally served 
as the family residence, but now did duty as a 
stable. Back of them both the ground sloped 
to the creek, already swollen by recent rains. 
An undesirable dampness pervaded the air ; 
the frail house itself was perched upon four 
posts several feet above the ground, a dark 
pool of water visible beneath it. 

In the narrow doorway stood a thin, faded 
woman, wearing an equally faded calico gown. 
She held a bucket of water in her bony hand, 
in such a manner as suggested the bestowal of 
its contents upon a scrawny pig, which swayed 
back and forth unsteadily, squealing dolefully 
the while, against the wooden doorstep. 

** Lize !’’ called out the settler as he sham- 
bled up with the stranger at his heels, ‘* hyer’s 
another slick cuss a-moseyin’ about this God- 
forsaken kentry. Ye kin talk ter him an’ see 
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what he’s got ter say fur hisself ; an’ ef he’s 
one uv them thar a-gints, I ’low I’ll jest break 
his backbone fur him !’’ 

The man delivered himself of this blood- 
curdling speech without changing the expres- 
sion of his leathern face, and immediately after 
slouched around the other side of the house, 
leaving the guest, somewhat disconcerted, to 
gaze inquiringly at the woman, who still held 
her bucket suspended above the solicitous 
porker. 

‘* T’m not an agent,”’ stated the young man, 
with some degree of satisfaction ; “‘ my name 
I came to 
Black’s Landing on business and to see the 


is Blecker, and I am a lawyer. 


country, and finding it impossible to secure a 
horse, I started out fora little tramp; but I 
was about lost when I came across your—’ 


‘* My old man,’’ finished the woman, ac- 
commodatingly—‘‘ Abe Daggs.”’ 

A sudden flush rose to the traveller’s brow. 

‘*Yes; Mr. Daggs—I didn’t know,’’ he 
added in some confusion. ‘‘ I shall be obliged 
to ask for a night’s lodging.’ 

**Come in,’’ pleasantly said the woman, 
displaying a broken row of yellow teeth ; 
‘jest you walk right in; ther old man ain’t 
nigh so tough as he looks, an’ ye needn’t be 
scairt uv him.’’ 

Blecker entered the room, which, with one 
back of it, constituted the entire house, and 
observed besides the scanty furnishing a few 
attempts at decoration in the way of numerous 
pictures cut from old illustrated newspapers 
pasted on the smoke-tinted walls. An insur- 
ance company’s calendar several years old and 
a bunch of dried prairie flowers, retaining some 
vestige of color, hung from a nail by a string. 

‘* Take a cheer an’ sot down,’’ entreated the 
hostess, and Blecker dropped willingly upon 
the hard wooden seat. 

Before the cracked cooking-stove, wrapped 
in a woollen blanket, sat a sallow, shock- 
headed youth, who looked up with a kind of 
indignant protest in his freckled face. He was 
trembling perceptibly in every part of his gaunt 
frame ; in fact, he did more than tremble, he 
shook actively. 

‘* Thet thar’s Pug,’’ volunteered Mrs. Daggs, 
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by way of introduction. ‘‘ He jest shakes 
that ar way half ther time, he doos. ‘Pears 
like he couldn’t never git rid o’ them ornery 
chills! I gin him most a quart o’ bark-tea 
nigh about noon, too. But I’ll git ye some- 
thin’ t’ eat, an’ then I ’low ye’ll tell us ther 
news. It’s powerful lonesome-like out hyer, 
an’ ther old man he don’t never cotton ter 
strangers, nuther, so we heven’t no chance ter 
find out nothin’. 
tiddy—’’ 


The gals wuz a-sayin’ yes- 


At this instant the doorway was darkened 
by the figures of two young girls, who dashed 
heedlessly in, but fell back in consternation, 
looking at each other in dismay, yet giggling 
violently when their eyes rested on the stranger 
within. They stood back against the door, as 
if uncertain whether to retreat ignominiously 
or assume a brave front and enter, regardless 
of the intruder. ‘Their print dresses hung 
about them with little grace, but there was 
something — surprisingly and 


bright ge od- 


humored in their faces; the younger of the 
two was even pretty, with a pink-and-white 
complexion absolutely startling, contrasted 
with the sallow cheeks of her mother and the 
leathern visage of Abe Daggs. 

added Mrs, Daggs to 
‘* Sot down, Mi- 
randy an’ Josey, an’ talk ter ther stranger agin 
I git supper ready.’’ 


cr 


Them’s the gals,’’ 
her previous introduction. 


She vanished through the inner door, and 
her daughters overcame their bashfulness suffi- 
ciently to occupy the edge of their chairs and 
glance occasionally toward Blecker, who re- 
peated his tiresome story about Black’s Land- 
ing and business and getting lost. Nothing 
more effective seemed possible under the cir- 
cumstances, and when the topic was exhausted, 
and that of the threatened storm, the young 
man relapsed into silence. ‘The girls fell to 
contemplating their brown but slender fingers, 
and twisting them into odd shapes, when Mrs. 
Daggs reappeared, looking from one to an- 
other inquiringly. 

‘* Don’t forgit what ye wuz a-sayin’ only 
yestiddy—ye mind what it wuz ?’”’ 

They giggled softly by way of reply. 


ea? 


Bout them cityfied women-folks—ye ain t 
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disrememberin’ of it? Yer ‘lowed ter find 
out ef ye got a chance, ye know,’’ said Mrs. 
Daggs, encouragingly. 

Mirandy shot a swift glance toward her sis- 
ter, who, though younger, was evidently the 
braver of the two. 

‘Tt were about the way they do up ther 
hair,’’ ventured Josey, blushing. 

‘* Ye see,’’ explained Mrs. Daggs, with sat- 
isfaction, ‘* the gals allus likes ter be in ther 
fashion when they go ter camp-meetin’. I 
told "em they mought buy some hairpins et 
the Landing, ef it wuz the fashion ter pin it 
up this year, but they wanted some blue rib- 
bons, ef that’s what ther quality wear now.”’ 

Blecker glanced at the long, thick braids 
hanging over their shoulders, and thought it 
needless to suggest any other style ; but he 
began, much amused at this unexpected re- 
quisition of his services as fashion reporter, to 
describe the manner in which the tresses of his 
young lady friends seemed to be arranged. 
Apparently he succeeded to the satisfaction of 
his listeners, and was so far emboldened by his 
success that he branched off spontaneously 
upon the kindred subject of dress, and aston- 
ished himself, if not his audience, by certain 
intricate details with regard to the costume of 
city girls at that particular season. 

Mrs. Daggs had grasped the handle of an 
iron skillet which she was about to place over 
the fire, and stood motionless during the re- 
cital, Heaving a deep sigh at the conclusion, 
she said emphatically, ‘‘ I ’low that done me 
a heap of good, raly.”’ 

‘And I ’low’’—broke in the unfortunate 
Pug, who had hitherto shaken on in violent 
silence, ‘I ’low ter do somethin’ desprit if 
this yer aigger hol’s on ter me en hour longer.”’ 

‘“Now, Pug, jest don’t talk that ar way,”’ 
pleaded his mother, patting his trembling 
shoulders with her floury hands. 

‘“T will ha/,”’ persisted the wretched Pug ; 
“dang it, I’ve shuck long ernuff! Er feller 
hadn’t orter shake ferever, I reckon !"’ 

‘Ye mought be worsser,’’ suggested Mi- 
randy, by way of consolation. 

‘“* Naw, I moughtn’t, 
his teeth chattering. 


>” 


retorted her brother, 


Mirandy colored, and Josey glanced toward 
the guest, to discover how he might regard the 
conversation, 

At this instant the head of the household 
came stamping into the room. 

‘* Wal,’’ he began, grimly, standing before 
the young man and gazing down directly into 
his face, ‘‘ so yer wa’n’t no a-gint.’’ 

Blecker repeated his story, while Abe Daggs 
listened with sarcastic intentness. 

‘* What’er they want uv a city lawyer chap 
at ther Landin’ ?’’ he questioned abruptly. 

‘* Nothing at all, that Iam aware of,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘I am attending to some affairs 
for an Eastern company—a matter of land 
merely.’ 

** Land, heh?’’ repeated Daggs, medita- 
tively, rasping his rough chin with his horny 
hand ; ‘‘ whar’s this yere land yer a-lookin’ 
fur ?”’ 

Blecker, with the true instinct of a legal 
man, framed a cautious reply. 

**T haven’t had time to look around much 

—by the way, how far is this from Black’s 
Landing? I am feeling as if I had taken 
quite a tramp.”’ 
’ volunteered 
Mrs. Daggs, cheerfully, preparing the table for 
supper. Her husband frowned and dropped 
his head between his hands, his elbows resting 
on his knees. 


‘*Nigh onter seven miles,’ 


Josey assisted her mother, while Mirandy 
vanished through the inner door. 
Daggs looked up sharply. 


Finally 


** Yer right smart uv a walker fur a city 
chap. Seven mile! jest fur ther fun uv it!” 
he remarked in an ironical tone. 

‘* T explained how that was,’’ replied Bleck- 
‘* T did not 
intend to walk so far, but I lost my way.’’ 


6é¢ U7, 


Wal, you ain’t no a-gint,”’ repeated 


er, with ill-concealed impatience. 


Daggs, with a comical satisfaction in the fact. 
‘* Them fellers ez wants yer ter sign fur ther 
papers gits down hyer wunst in er while. Them 
fellers riles me considerable! Las’ time 1 wuz 
down ter ther Landin’ a dressed-up chap 
comes inter ther grocery, an’ he reckoned I 
orter sign fur his picter-paper. 1 let him on- 
derstand I hedn’t no use fur thet trash. Sez 
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he, ‘ Ain’t ye got no fambly?’ Sez I, ‘ Wal, 
I mought hev.’ Sez he, ‘ Yer women-folks 
’ud like ter read this yere paper.’ ‘I reckon 
they would,’ sez I, ‘ but I ain’t signin’ fur no 
papers, enyhow. Ther old woman an’ ther 
gals hez got ernuff ter do ’thout wastin’ ther 
time that ar way. I hain’t hed no paper in 
my house goin’ on these four year, an’ I ’low 
ef yer come roun’ an’ put fool-notions in ther 
heads, I'll break yer backbone fur ye, in no 
Yer bet that set- 
tled him. I wuz riled powerful.’’ 


time—thet’s what I will!’ 


Poor Pug was now shaking so vigorously 
that it seemed as though he must eventually 
fall apart. His father bestowed a glance upon 
him, and remarked casually, ‘‘ It’s right smart 
puzzlin’ ter me what makes thet boy hev ther 
shakes that ar way.’’ 

Blecker ventured to suggest that the stagnant 
water he had observed under the house might 
have some connection with Pug’s ague. 

‘* Naw,’’ said Daggs, in contemptuous dis- 
missal of the idea. ‘‘ Ther shanty ez raised 
up nigh onter two feet above thet ther blamed 
little puddle.’’ 

As they sat down to the repast provided by 
Mrs. Daggs, the gathering storm burst in fury 
overhead ; the trees swayed to and fro; rain 
fell in torrents and darkness descended over 
the scene. Only vivid flashes of lightning 
leaped through the small windows startlingly, 
and shamed the feeble lamp-light in the room. 

** Tt’ll be powerful sticky out ter-morrow,’’ 
remarked Abe Daggs, with a strange chuckle, 
lighting his corn-cob pipe when the meal was 
over ; ‘* yer won’t be sarchin’ fur thet ar land, 
will ye ?”’ 

He bent his grizzled head toward the young 
man with an expression which caused a vague 
uneasiness, though the question was parried 
with an assumption of carelessness; and 
Blecker began to discourse of schools and 
churches and other sequences or forerunners 
of civilization, till it occurred to him that he 
was casting pearls before swine, His host 
paid no attention to anything save his pipe. 

Pug shook himself out of the room in a dis- 
mal manner, and presumably into bed, at an 
early hour. The others soon followed, and 
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Blecker was left sole occupant of the apart- 
ment, privileged to retire when he pleased. 
How they stowed themselves away was a mys- 
tery to him, but none the less he appreciated 
the delicacy of the arrangement which left him 
fully half the house. 

How the wind whistled in the darkness 
around the frail structure perched ridiculously 
on its four wooden stilts! ‘The creek rushed 
by in a tumultuous flood, threatening to en- 
gulf every obstacle in its widening course. Yet 
in the house all save one slept soundly at last, 
even the unlucky Pug, who was still shaking 
in his dreams. 

Abe Daggs lay wide awake, breathing 
heavily, rasping his rough chin with his long 
fingers, slowly turning over and over sundry 
unwelcome fancies which had found lodgment 
in his rusty brain. 

The general appearance of outdoor surround- 
ings made it extremely probable to Robert 
Blecker, attorney, when he looked out of the 
small window on the following morning, that, 
according to Abe Daggs’s prediction, it would 
be ‘‘ powerful sticky. ”’ 

The sky was clear and the sun shone bright- 
ly, but the young man uttered an expression 
of disgust. At breakfast his host was more 
taciturn, if possible, than before. Mrs. Daggs, 
as if to compensate for her husband’s silence, 
became garrulous, while pressing hot biscuit 
and fried bacon upon the reluctant guest, 
while the girls were alternately shy and reck- 
less. Blecker was only eager to be off. 

‘* If you have a conveyance of any sort, I 
would like to hurry at once to the Landing,’ 
he suggested. 

Daggs glanced at him morosely. ‘‘ Naw,”’ 
he said stolidly, ‘‘ I hain’t.’’ 
His wife came to the rescue. ‘‘ Jim Sykes, 
he borrered ther ole mare yestiddy, an’ it’s 
rained so hard, likely he won’t git back ter- 
day.’’ 

Blecker was deeply vexed. He gazed dis- 
consolately out at the mud and then toward 
his not over heavy shoes, and was consumed 
with impatience. 

‘‘ If you will get me to the Landing I will 


pay you well for it,”’ he urged, ‘‘ and I wish, 
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to settle now for my accommodations here,”’ 
pulling out his wallet. 

The girls flushed up, and Mrs. Daggs looked 
distressed. 

‘*No, no!’’ she exclaimed hastily; ‘‘ we 
ain’t thet kind, we ain’t. Yer wouldn’t take 
a nickle—would. yer, pap ?’’ 

‘* Yer kin jaw about thet ar when he gits 
ready ter start,’’ replied the man, jerking on 
his hat and disappearing. 

Blecker sat down with some show of resig- 
nation, Producing a package of papers from 
his pocket, he busied himself examining their 
contents, while Mrs. Daggs and the girls were 
engaged in household duties in the other 
He was disturbed, at length, by the 
consciousness that some one was standing, ex- 


room. 
pectantly, near him. It was Josey, twisting 
her apron in embarrassment, and blushing vio- 
lently. The door between the rooms was 
closed. 

‘* What a dreary prospect !’’ remarked the 
young man, in no complimentary mood. ‘“‘I 
should think you would find it very lonesome 
here. ”’ 

‘No, what fur?’’ slowly returned the girl. 
“The county fair an’ the camp-meetin’ are 
comin’ right soon, ye know.’”’ 

Blecker did not know, nor care, but sud- 
‘© Your 
father owns the timber land over there, doesn’t 
he ?”’ 


denly began to show some interest. 





*“Oh, yes, an’ a heap more !—thet big field 
ther other side of ther crick an’ all this side.” 

** Must have lived here a good many years,’’ 
carelessly suggested Blecker. 

““We wuz raised hyer; paps got a big 
farm ef he'd only work it ; but he ain't doin’ 
much this year—jest ernuff ter live on, ye 
know. I wisht he’d do more, ’cause ther’s 
heaps o’ nice things over ter Mr. Muggs’s 
store, an’ we could have ’em jes/ as well. 
‘Course, pap’s got er right ter do ez he 
pleases,’ added Josey, loyally, her cheeks 
glowing under Blecker’s gaze. 

“I suppose your father bought the land 
when it was very cheap,’’ ventured the young 
lawyer, lazily leaning back in his chair. 

** No, he jest settled on it ; he’s a squatter ; 


I’ve hearn him tell about it heaps o’ times ; 
an’ he says it’s better’n all the neighbors’ put 
tergether. ’’ 
‘* Does he ? 
to sell it 2”’ 
Josey’s smile vanished. 


Do you think he’d be willing 


She drew nearer, a 
frightened look coming into her eyes, and 
asked tremulously: ‘* Yer ain’t a-goin’ ter do 
nothin’ agin pap—be ye ?” 

Aghast at the insinuation, the young man 
laughed uneasily. 

‘*Why, what put such an idea in your 
head ?’’ he questioned. 

** Last night pap wa’n’t himself,’’ explained 
Josey, in low tones, ‘‘ and this mornin’ he acts 
like he don’t want ter talk ter ye.’’ Her voice 
trembled, and suddenly she turned hastily and 
ran out of the room. 

Blecker rose up and stood in the outer door- 
way. He wanted nothing so much as to get 
away. Splashing through the mud and water 
was a small, dilapidated wagon, drawn by a 
large, bony, gray mare ; and pausing in front 
of the house with a fierce ‘‘ Whoa, there !” 
Abe Daggs called out : ‘* Jim Sykes hez brung 
back ther ole mare, an’ he ‘lows ther roads 
Ef yer bound 
ter start, 1 reckon ye kin pull through.’’ 

The squatter’s voice was pitched to a key of 


ain’t so bad ez they mought be. 


jubilance which Blecker could hardly account 
for, unless his own prospective departure was 
the cause. He hurriedly bade adieu to his 
hostess and her daughters, quite unable to 
compel their acceptance of the proffered rec- 
ompense for their hospitality ; but he man- 
aged to slip a greenback into Pug’s unsteady 
hand previous to taking a seat in the muddy 
vehicle, 

They made slow progress, Daggs driving, 
with his eyes fixed straight before him, uttering 
no word except to urge on the struggling ani- 
mal. Several farmers’ teams were encountered 
on the way, but finally the long strip of timber 
was reached, and no one was in sight. 

The squatter bent a searching look up and 
A subdued light 
filtered through the leafy branches overhanging 


down the sheltered road. 


the way. He drew in the gray mare with a 


sudden jerk, and turned to meet Blecker’s in- 
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quiring glance with a hard, defiant expression, 
which brought in relief all the disagreeable 
characteristics of his peculiar features. For 
an instant the two men gazed at each other 
thus, and then the elder sprang to his feet. 
Blecker sprang up also, but there was scant 
room to face danger in that narrow space. 

**T reckon ez how I shali hev ter kill yer,”’ 
stated Abe Daggs, with slow but startling 
vehemence. 

** Are you mad ?”’ cried Blecker, paling with 
instinctive realization of the situation, as that 
sinewy frame towered over him. 

‘* Na-w,’’ coolly replied the man ; ‘‘ I’ve 
lived hyer nigh onter twenty year, an’ mebby 
I'm a squatter, an’ mebby I| hain’t up in p’ints 
uv law ; but ef this yere land ain’t mine it ain’t 
yourn, an’ ther hull kentryful uv lawyer chaps 
can't take it away frum me! Yer arter my 
land, be ye? Wal, durned ef I don’t give ye 
six foot uv it, an’ not an inch more !"’ 

‘* You don’t understand !’’ cried Blecker, 
turning to leap into the road, and thus gain a 
position of defence ; but the alert Missourian 
pinioned his arms with a grip of iron. He 
was helpless, and he knew it. 

‘* You'd better think before you harm me— 
what'll you gain by it?) The company I rep- 
resent is a powerful one; they’]] take your 
land if they want it, and hang you in the bar- 
gain. They've a title to it just the same if 
you do murder me,”’ 

‘* Hev they ?”’ said Daggs, doubtfully. He 
scrutinized Blecker’s face, which, though pale, 
was unflinching, and his hands relaxed their 
hold. His mood changed suddenly; he 
dropped down in his seat and took up the 
reins, 

’ he muttered, de- 
jectedly, and then clucked to the old gray 
mare. 


‘*T dunno, I dunno,’ 


Blecker, astonished, also resumed his seat. 
They jogged along in silence, broken only by 
the sound of the horse’s hoofs jerking them- 
selves out of the clayey soil. ‘They drove on 
among the weather-beaten frame buildings 
which clustered on the river’s bank and con- 
stituted Black’s Landing. In front of the gen- 
eral store and post-office Abe Daggs drew up 


and sprang out. Blecker followed suit with 
alacrity. 

** I—I wish you to know that I have no de- 
sire to injure you, Mr. Daggs ; in fact, I—” 

‘* Mebby,”’ interrupted the man, resting his 
horny hand against his hip ; ‘‘ mebby er squat- 
ter hain’t ary right ter live et all. Mebby er 
man kin be turned outer his shake-down ez 
soon ez his land gits nigher ther market, an’ 
some big fellers hankers fur it. Mebby they 
kin.’" 

He secured the gray mare to a post bya 
piece of rope and strode away. A moment 
later Blecker was sitting in a dusty office talk- 
ing with a middle-aged Jawyer of rustic but 
shrewd appearance. 

** Old man Daggs all over !’’ exclaimed the 
latter, with an explosive laugh, after hearing 
Blecker’s story. 

** I don’t see that he is such an old man,”’ 
half ruefully contended Blecker. 

**QOh,’’ laughed the other, ‘don't you 
know that it is the common appellation out 
here? Why, they cali me ‘ Old man ‘Thomp- 
son,’ and | haven’t a dozen gray hairs in my 
head !”’ 

‘* Well, he is sharper than Old Nick, and 
divined my business at once.”’ 

‘* He’s a cute one, and no mistake,’’ de- 
clared Thompson. 

‘* T conclude he has nothing except the land 
and that wretched hovel,’’ said Blecker, inter- 
rogatively. 

‘* Not a red cent.’’ 

The elder man elevated his feet on a pile of 
law-books near the edge of the pine table and 
leaned back at his ease. 

‘* We country lawyers aren’t supposed to be 
altogether destitute of the milk of human kind- 
ness, but you city attorneys—’’ 

‘*I’m not worse than some others,’’ re- 
marked the young man, rising to go. 

The next morning, after an uneasy night, 
Blecker managed to swallow his coffee and his 
conscientious scruples along with an indigesti- 
ble breakfast, and convinced himself that he 
was entirely too sensitive in a mere business 
matter. He had no right to allow any senti- 
mental nonsense to interfere with his duty to 
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the company. Abe Daggs had not so much 
as the scratch of a pen to show that he owned 
that tract of land. It would be easy to dis- 
possess him. Blecker wrote a hasty letter and 
sealed it. 

As he laid down the pen the landlady her- 
self knocked at his door to inform him that a 
young lady waited in the-parlor to see him. 

Blecker went down, smiling at the word ap- 
plied to that dingy apartment, and also at her 
description of the probable person. As he en- 
tered a slender figure enveloped in an old 
waterproof wrap turned from the window and 
met his curious gaze. 

It was Josey Daggs. 

Her straw hat was pushed back from her 
forehead, fringed with a thick mass of wavy, 
blonde hair; her eyes were very bright with 
the new light of sixteen summers; she was 
alternately white and pink, and altogether 
tremulous with emotion. Probably she had 
never looked prettier in her life ; doubtless 
she would never look half so pretty again. 

Blecker took her limp hand in his own, with- 
out pausing to consider. 

‘<'Tell me what I can do for you,’’ he urged, 
bending his persuasive eyes upon her flushing 
face. In his pocket lay the letter which would 
render her homeless. 

‘*Oh, I dunno!’’ she half moaned ; ‘‘ but 
pap, he’s all broke up "bout yer takin’ his 
land! He ’lows yer a-goin’ ter take it away !”’ 

She paused and caught her breath. ‘‘ We 
ain't none uv us smart ernuff ter keep yer 
frum doin’ it. We mought stand it, ef it 
wasn’t fur pap. He's allus ben used ter hav- 
in’ his way, an’ he’s sot on thet land, ‘cause 
it’s ben his'n all them years, ‘Pears like he 
couldn't give it up. He wouldn’t tech a bite 
this mornin’, an’ seems like he wuz ailin’ all 
over. We mought stand it, an’ Pug ain't 
shakin’ so powerful bad ter-day—but pap, he 
couldn’t never /izve /’’ 

Josey lowered her eyes, and between embar- 
rassment and distress was pleading her cause 
better than she knew. 

** But I am not to blame; I have nothing 
to do with the land, really,’’ began Blecker, 
with reasonable innocence ; ‘‘ I am only en- 


gaged to further the interests of the company, 
and am obliged to doas they desire.’’ He 
paused, realizing the impossibility of healing 
her wound in this way. ‘The letter was grow- 
ing warm in his pocket. 

‘*Oh, I dunno ez ye kin stop it,’’ sighed 
the girl wearily ; ‘* but ef ye could give pap er 
little time—we never ‘lowed ter leave ther 
crick ; we've allus reckoned it belonged ter 
pap jest ez sure—an’ he’s all broke up about 
it!’’ Tears began to force a way down her 
pretty cheeks. 

‘*My dear child,’’ began Blecker, in a 
grandfatherly manner—the letter was burning 
in his pocket now—and he took her hand again 
in his whiter one, ‘‘ I wouldn’t see you made 
unhappy for the world ; if I can do anything 
for you—’”’ 

‘*T didn’t know but ye mought be mad et 
me fur comin’, but I couldn’t see pap feel so 
awful bad. He ain’t so young ez he useter 
be-—he’s gittin’ /he/ gray—”’ 

**Stop !’’ interrupted the young man, re- 
leasing her hand, and seizing the letter from 
his pocket, he tore it into fragments before her 
frightened eyes. 

‘*T’m not such an infernal rascal,’’ he de- 
clared ; ‘‘I’ll have no part in depriving your 
father of his land. If I have any influence, 
he shall keep every acre of it.”’ 

Josey was trembling now ; she became very 
pale, and Blecker placed his arm around her, 
fearing she was going to taint. Her head 
touched his shoulder for an instant, and then 
she drew back, a brilliant color flaming in her 
cheeks. 

** My poor little girl !’’ said Blecker, and his 
tones were tenderer than he was aware. 

‘*T tole pap I knowed ye wuz good,’’ fal- 
tered Josey, and she looked up confidingly in 
his face. ‘* Ye’llcome out an’ tell pap ?’’ she 
added, timidly. 

‘Come out?’’ he repeated. ‘‘Oh, no; I’ve 
had enough of that! I’m going away at once 
—as soon as the train leaves,’’ 

** But—some time ye'll come back agin ?"’ 
ventured the girl, twisting her fingers ner- 
vously. 

‘* Well, hardly,’’ he laughed; ‘‘ what a 
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queer child you are! But I’ll protect your 
father at any cost.”’ 

Josey thanked him, with a new dignity in 
her manner, and turned away. She went out 
quickly and mounted the old gray mare with- 
out assistance, as she would have done with 
equal ease had the faded side-saddle been alto- 
gether lacking. 

Blecker caught a last glimpse of her face as 
she turned the corner, and wondered a little 
that it did not glow with happiness, as he fan- 
cied it ought. Certainly she had been success- 
ful in her mission. 

It was six months or more after this episode 
in Blecker’s busy yet luxurious life that he re- 
ceived a letter from the lawyer at Black’s Land- 
ing. 

‘* You haven’t forgotten ‘ Old man Daggs,’ 
I reckon? You've heard of the floods down 


in this section? Well, the creek rose up one 
night and lifted the shanty off its stilts and 
carried it bodily down stream to the river, 
Daggs and all. The old woman and one 
daughter and son were, in newspaper parlance, 
rescued from a watery grave ; but Dagegs and 
Josey lost their lives in the stream they loved, 
not wisely, but too well. They say that Josey 
might have been saved had she not endeavored 
so heroically to get her good-for-nothing father 
out ; but they both went down together.”’ 
Blecker twisted his fine mustache rather 
nervously, and reflected fora moment. ‘I’m 
glad I brought them no discomfort, anyhow,”’ 
he muttered. Then an afterthought caused a 
grim smile. ‘‘ It might have been better if [ 
had allowed them to be deprived of their 
home ; things are sort of queer in this world !’’ 
Then he opened another letter. 


“GOIN’ TO MEETIN’” IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 


By WiLuiaAmM Perry Brown. 


The mountaineers of East ‘Tennessee are 
essentially a religious people, yet the nature 
and source of their devotional habits are some- 
times misapprehended, and traits that are over- 
powering and indelible have by superficial ob- 
servers been made to pass as mere minor inci- 
dents of social or individual custom. 

Their religious life manifests itself almost 
entirely through the channel of feeling and 
temperament, Sheer reason has but little 
affinity with it. Even their occasional fond- 


sé 


ness for ‘‘ doctrine’’ arises more from the prej- 
udice of deep feelings than from calm theo- 
logical assumptions. ‘There is no surer evi- 


‘ 


dence of religious coldness in their ‘‘ meet- 


in’s’* than the absence of noise and excite- 
ment. The narrow vigor of his religious ex- 
periences—which strongly resemble the alter- 
nate turmoil and calm of his native brooks— 
enters far more vitally into the joys and sor- 
rows of a mountaineer’s every-day life than is 
usually the case in more cultured circles of life. 

Yet custom and usage stereotype his ideas 
of right and wrong as plainly as they do else- 
where, and furnish him a moral mirror through 


which all his thoughts and actions, religious 
or otherwise, are reflected, and in the light of 
which he lives, moves, and has his being, walled 
in by the same narrow groove of self-confi- 
dence, wherein ignorance contentedly wallows 
in the world over. 

In those districts where the making of moon- 
shine whiskey prevails, the people are not less 
openly religious than in those occasional local- 
ities where temperance principles predominate. 
The moonshiner—who is oft a ‘* professor” 
and a man of abstemious habits—often poses 
before his appreciative neighbors as a righteous 
martyr to the iniquity of bad laws. He sees 


‘ ’ 


no harm in the ‘* manyfactur’ of pyure liker’ 
to the community in which he lives, but, 
on the contrary, much pecuniary benefit 
thereby ; and as to its effect upon society at 
large, he knows little and cares less, 


%” 


‘*Show me,’’ he will say dogmatically, 
‘‘enny revenoos and depity marshals in the 
sible! Hit cain’t be done. Show me whar 
the prophets and the apossles didn’t drink thar 
wine whenever they wanted to, and I'll jist 


p intedly quit makin’ of whiskey.’’ 
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Bear in mind that with the average ultra-relig- 
ious mountaineer, the ‘‘ Scriptur’s’’ are always 
the supreme authority in all matters, and to 
doubt their literal rendering in any particular 
is a far worse sin in his eyes than the infraction 
of what he considers an unjust law. 

‘‘ Do I believe thish year world turns round ? 
Can ye show me whar the Bible says so? 
Didn't Josheway command the sun to stand 
still ontwell he whipped out those heathen 
Amalekites? Does you reckon he would hev 
ordered the sun to hev hilt up ef thish year 
yearth was a-doin’ the turnin’ round? You 


may think so, but I don’t. What the Bible 


say have obleeged to be so."’ 

This remark was publicly made to the writer 
of this sketch by a good Baptist brother, who 
was then a school director of his district, and 
who claimed to have taught a public school in 
his younger days. 

The religious element in the ‘Tennessee 
Mountains is almost entirely composed of 
Methodists and Baptists. Of the former, the 
northern branch of the Church predominates, 
while in the latter denomination, the Mission- 
aries and Hard Shells, or Primitives, alternate 
through the different sections in a more equal 
proportion. 

Like the smal! states of ancient Greece, the 
excluding mountain walls of this region tend 
to render the intercommunication of different 
settlements scant and irregular, and, as a con- 
sequence, neighborhoods only a few miles 
apart are often more completely separated, 
socially, than Boston from New York. From 
a community of Methodists, a five-mile walk 
will perhaps bring you into a neighborhood of 
uncompromising Baptists. There are, here 
and there, a few Campbellites and Cumberland 
Presbyterians. ‘To the mind of the average 
mountaineer, an Episcopalian would be a kind 
of religious curiosity, while the Roman Cath- 
dlics vaguely suggest the Scarlet Woman of 
Babylon, and other kindred prophetic allu- 
sions. ‘They are great sticklers for the formalities 
of their church discipline and worship, and are 
very apt to indulge in pulpit animadversions 
upon points wherein the two prevailing denom- 
inations differ, both doctrinal and ceremonial. 


Yet this does not prevent them from working 
amicably together during the autumn season 
of protracted meetings, which is the period 
usually set apart throughout the mountains for 
a grand onslaught upon sinners and the domain 
of Satan. 

A mountaineer never attends church. He 
local 


is—in parlance—‘‘ forever a-goin’ to 


” 


meetin’.”” The ‘‘ meetin’-house’’ is some- 


times dignified as a ‘‘ church-house,’’ but not 


often. The social suggestions centring 
around the word ‘‘ meetin’ ”’ are dear to his 


‘ 


heart, for the little log ‘* meetin’-house’’ is 
really the centre of his social as well as re- 
Like the 
‘* meetin’ ’’ fully as much to enjoy himself as 


ligious life. negro, he goes to 
to worship or be edified. 

Owing to the rough character of the country 
and the scarcity of good roads, the people do 
not visit each other much, unless among their 
own “‘ kinfolks.’’ The religious element also 
frowns sternly upon any form of social gayety 


unconnected with church affairs. A Sunday- 


school picnic, or ‘‘ march,’’ is about the only 
kind of diversion considered strictly proper for 
occasional singing 


the young, except an 


school. Dancing, or games of any kind, are 
so strongly reprobated as to be supposed to 
evince a taste for other sins still more equivo- 
cal in their nature and practice. In conse- 
quence, the Sabbath is looked upon by old 
and young as a day of pleasure as well as of 
worship. 

They come forth from the coves and hollows 
—clad in homespun and calico garments, fear- 
fully and wonderfully fitted and made —to the 
*“meetin’-house,’’ for a day of fervid, up- 
roarious worship and stiff, solemn, yet sincere 
enjoyment. 

Their religious services are always opened 
with song. Indeed, the fondness of the moun- 
taineers for their own wild, weird music is 
strangely akin to that of the lowland negro. 
The vigor yet pathos of inspiration, the inde- 
finable interblending of joy and sadness, are 
alike characteristic of both, though in most of 
the minor essentials of harmony there is a 
wide difference. 

Many of the old familiar hymns of the De- 
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nominational Psalm Books are used, yet they 
are most fond of their own peculiar airs, which 
they will, in revivals and in moments of relig- 
ious excitement, dwell upon and linger over 
for hours. I have never been able to discover 
the authorship of any of these hymns, and they 
are not found in any printed collection. They 
float about from church to church on invisible 
wings, like the fleecy clouds that on still sum- 
mer mornings seem to wander from peak to 
peak in the distance. 

The words of these mountain hymns are 
simple, the sentiment common and often reiter- 
ated. They usually express a state of contri- 
tion and endurance here, with a longing for 
the joys of the hereafter—a weariness of sin 
and trouble and a desire to be at rest. When 
one thinks of the hard toil and scant reward 
that are the usual earthly lot of the moun- 
taineer, the anx.ous, ecstatic fervor with which 
he repeats and re-repeats songs ever reiterative 
of these sentiments, becomes pathetic beyond 
the comprehension of those unfamiliar with 
the real barrenness of his common life. 

Verses like those below continually recur 
with a variable kind of sameness. 

‘* Father’s got a home—home—home, 
Father’s got a home—home—home, 
Beautiful home—home—home, 

A—n—d 
I want to join the angels 
In that home. 

‘* Mother's got a home—home,”’ etc. 

‘* Sometimes | laugh, sometimes I cry, 
Sometimes I’m almost ready to die: 

Come, blow your trumpet, Gabr’el, 
Jest blow your trumpet louder ; 

Oh, blow your trumpet, Gab’rel, 
For the new Jerusal—a—a—m 


? 


‘* There’s a city of light, and its walls are so fair, 
Its streets are all bright, thar’s no sorrow or care, 
And I hope in my heart, 
Yes, I hope in my heart, 
Oh, I hope in my heart you'll go thar.’ 


’ 


‘ 


During protracted meetings, the sinner is 
adjured to mend the error of his ways, as 
much by song as by prayer and exhortation. 


“* Oh, turn, sinnér, turn, 
May the Lord help you turn ! 
Yes, turn, sinner, turn, 
Oh, why will you die! 


“* Go to the silent grove, 
Oh, sinner, why don’t you go ? 
Thar’s a Lord in heaven above 
Hears you, oh, sinner, hears you 


Songs of rejoicing are great favorites during 
the ‘‘big meetin’s,’’ especially when the 
** mourners are a-perfessin’,’’ and the mem- 
bers exultant and happy in consequence, 

‘** Pll shout when I get happy, 
Gloree !—Gloree ! 
I’ll shout when I get happy, 
For I’m on my journey home.”’ 
““ You may bury me in the east ; 
You may bury me in the west ; 
But we'll all rise together in that morning.” 


‘* My father’s got religion, 
Hallelu! Hallelu ! 
And I'll tell you how he got it, 
Hallelu ! 
He yave his heart to Jesus, 
Hallelu! Hallelu! 
And that’s the way he got it, 
Hallelu ! 
‘*My mother's got religion,”’ etc. 

‘* There were ten virgins when the bridegroom came, 
When the bridegroom came—when he came; 
There were ten virgins when the bridegroom came 

3ehold Zion when he came ! 

“* Five were foolish when the bridegroom came, 
When the bridegroom came—when he came ; 
Five were foolish when the bridegicom came. 

Behold Zion when he came ! 


“Go ye out to meet him when the bridegroom 
comes, 
When the bridegroom comes—when he comes : 
Go ye out to meet him when the bridegroom 
comes. 


Behold Zion when he comes ! 
During the singing the more active members 
will often pass round among the people, shak- 
ing hands promiscuously, while sobs and 
ecstatic shouting mingle with, yet never inter- 
rupt, the flow of rude melody. 

When prayer is offered, the petitioners usu- 
ally begin calmly and with hesitation, but they 
soon warm up with religfous fervor, until the 
prayer ends in a curious intermixture of sighs, 
gasps, and half-shrieking exclamations. Often 
several will carry on this kind of devotional 
frenzy together, accompanied by the sym- 
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pathetic shouts and sobbings of the congrega- 
tion, until the scene becomes painful in its in- 
tensity. 

When exhorting sinners to come up and be 
prayed for, the speakers will leave the stand 
and march to and fro among the people, clap- 
ping their hands in fervid gestures, and deal- 
ing forth stentorian adjurations to the impeni- 
tent and those under conviction. 

In August and September, after the 
the frugal mountaineer lays 
aside his worldly cares, and applies himself un- 


‘ 


* crops 
are laid by,’’ 


‘ 


reservedly to the task of carrying on the “ big 
meetin’s,’” both in his own and the adjacent 
neighborhoods, and to the pleasures and duties 
of hospitality. During the progress of one of 
these meetings every cabin within walking dis- 
tance of the meeting-house is thrown open to 
any and all who deign to share its shelter. 
There is no exclusiveness, and all are equally 
welcome. 

The rude table is loaded with 


pine bread,”’ 
potatoes, fried chicken, bacon or beef, while 
coffee, strong, black, and unsweetened, flows 


like water. ‘There is no sugar used in the 


: molasses, 


mountains, only a black ‘‘ sorgum’’ 
that would make a delicate epicure shiver. 
In the kitchen a bevy of lank, silent women 
seem to be always cooking a fresh supply ; for 
the appetite of the mountaineer, like his re- 
ligion, is of an insatiable, carnivorous type. 
These meetings usually last from a week to 
ten days at each church, or not infrequently 
—as the people express it—‘‘ ontwell the hull 
settlement is bodashusly cleaned outen the’r 
gruband pashunce.’’ Then, nothing daunted, 
the wearied men and women will close their 
wood latched doors and hie to the ‘‘ meetin's’’ 
in the next settlement, sure of a hearty wel- 


é 


come, and ready to ‘‘ eat out’ others, as they 
themselves have been eaten out. 

Whole famities will thus spend a month or 
more, for there is no commodity in which 
these people are so prodigal in the expenditure 
of as time. Home interests may suffer, stock 
may go unherded, fodder ruin on the stalk, 
and the more provident women-folks complain 
of threatened scarcity for the coming winter. 


But the religiously enthused husbands and 


of the wicked ’’—these, 


fathers will contentedly sing, pray, and shout, 
as long as good cheer lasts at their neighbors’ 
tables and sinners remain anxious. 

Local preachers and exhorters are seldom 
paid any salary. They spring up like mush- 
rooms, with a diversity of gifts and lack of gifts 
as heterogeneous as their interpretations of 
Scripture often are. Yet all are brimful of a 
weird, morbid enthusiasm, and their audiences 
are easily satisfied with any orthodox efforts 
based upon unlimited lung power and an in- 
definite fund of emotion. 

Stereotyped forms and metaphors of speech 
are plentifully sprinkled through their utter- 
ances. In prayer, they strive to be ‘‘on 
pleadin’ tarms and prayin’ grounds with God.”’ 
They yearn to ‘‘ pass from these year low 
grounds of Sorrow to the sunny banks of Sweet 
Deliverance.’’ ‘They are ready to endure all 
‘* Neebuckshazar of old—to 
live on grass and ruffness ’stid of tne flesh 
pots of Egypt,’’ for the sake of Christ. 

They see divine wrath in all forms of nat- 
ural convulsion. The thunder, lightning, the 
drouth, disease, and sudden 
death typify to their imaginations only the 
outward manifestation of God's wrath against 
the sinner. ‘The recent earthquake has been 
especially fruitful of such interpretations. 

When the mourner’s bench is crowded by 
sinners under conviction, these illiterate yet 
fiery exhorters will gather round them and 
pour forth rapid yet vivid delineations of the 
woes and torments awaiting the unregenerate, 


things, even like 


‘* harrikin,’’ 


using all the literal imagery of the Bible to en- 
“* The lake of ever- 
‘“worrum that never—no 
liftin’ up of fruitless cries in 
a devil’s hell,” the ‘* pit what hain't got no 
bottom forever a-smokin' with the damnation 


force their persuasions, 
lastin’ fire,’’ the 


sc 


never dies,’’ the 


with many similar 
direful fulminations, mingle contusedly with 
frantic pleadings to stubborn hearts to soften 
and “‘ flee from the wrath ter come’’ before 
‘hit is everlastin’ly too late.”’ 

The wretched penitents will often 
upon the floor and 


‘grovel 
roll despairingly about 
among the benches under their agonized per- 


ception of their lost condition. The reluctant 
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or sceptical ones will often be seized by mus- 
cular arms, dragged up to ‘‘ the altar,’’ and lit- 
erally be cowed into repentance by the volume 
of denunciation. Then, as one after another 
of the mourners rise, proclaiming their sense 
of forgiveness and divine mercy, the singing, 
praying. and shouting resolves itself into a 
very pandemonium of rejoicing. The women 
shriek, jump up and down, clap their hands, 
and at times faint away under the strain of de- 
lirious intensity. Hours will be thus con- 
sumed, until the meeting finally breaks up, 
only under a general sense of complete mental 
and physical exhaustion. 

Emotional and excitable as are the moun- 
taineers at such periods as these, when at 
home, engaged in the common avocations of 
their simple lives, a more phlegmatic and un- 
responsive being would be hard to find among 
civilized men. When religious—if he can 
read at all—his whole library consists usually 
of the Bible and some old style denomina- 
tional hymn-book, supplemented perhaps by 
a church catechism and the omnipresent al- 
manac. His knowledge of the outer world 
and the vast interworking interests of modern 
social life is vague and cheerless. The re- 
ligious life of cities and towns he views sus- 
piciously, as a kind of moral leaven emanating 
from Sodom and Gomorrah. 

‘* Hit may be all right,’’ he will say, ‘‘ but 
their ways and our ways is differ’nt; yet 
we uns have got the Bible, and if they’ve got 
any more nor that, we uns jest don’t want it.”’ 

It is not uncommon to hear staid, respon- 
sible members proclaim their belief ‘‘ that ed- 
dicashun does a preacher more harm than hit 
do good. Was Peter and John eddicated ? 
Yet didn’t they speak with tongues and with 
the fire of the Holy Ghost? When God calls 
on a man for ter preach, let him stand up, 
and God as has called him is able and ready 
to make him preach.’’ 

Indeed, not a few of their most popular local 
preachers are men who can barely read _sufhi- 
With the most of 
them a text is merely a small hook on which 


lume of their own opinions, 


”” 


ciently to “‘ take a text. 


to hang a whole vo 


ght of in a cloud of whirling 


as ] . 
and is soon lost s 


and disconnected ejaculations, poured forth in 
a kind of emotional hurly-burly. 

The sad, weary lives of the mountain women 
render them the most devoted and submissive 
adherents of the church. In their daily life 
they share much of the laborious out-door 
work of the men, besides enduring their own 
peculiar toil and troubles. The implicit con- 
fidence they exhibit under religious teaching, 
the serenity of their belief in a ‘‘ heavenly 


, 


home up yander,”’ their placid ignoring of 
all forms of scepticism, and the humble assur- 
ance of their faith under the wildest and most 
improbable forms of religious superstition, are 
pathetic in the extreme, when one realizes the 
mental barrenness and slavish monotony of 
their lives on earth. 

In the wild mountain hymns their voices 
rise and fall with a constant interblending of 
minor chords, inexpressibly touching to one 
who feels that there may be an interpretable 
meaning behind it. It seems almost likea 
protesting wail against the earthly rigors of 
their lot, resembling in its effect the sad under- 
moan of the mountain winds, audible through 
the fiercer roar sweeping down some desolate 
gorge. Like the men, they linger lovingly over 
the verses and passages that encourage resigna- 
tion here, by promises of rest beyond. 

** Hit pears like we uns never gits no rest 
on thish year yearth,’’ I have often heard worn 
housewives and mothers say. Only to be at 
rest—forever at rest, appeals more strongly to 
their spirits, as an after reward for a cheerless 
life of toil, than any other preconception. The 
white robes and golden crowns are all very 
good things, yet they do not affect their im- 


aginations like the relieving sense of eternal 


rest. 
The deep reverence for and implicit confi- 
dence in the Bible as the inspired Word of 


God which these simple-minded people have, 
is at once unique and refreshing amid the gen- 
eral materialistic tendencies of the times. It 
is like stepping back a century or two into the 
days of our great-grandfathers, or beyond. 
The Scriptures are here the supreme and 


absolute authority on all matters relating to 


t 


religion and morality, and I have never yet 
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seen a mountaineer, however otherwise care- 
less and reprobate, who pretended to doubt 
their truth or infallibility. Even the rogues 
and drunkards quail before it, though they fol- 
low not its counsel, ‘There are no sceptical 
scoffers in the mountains. 

To the average humble, upright, and frugal 
believer, the Bible is.indeed as a fountain in 
the material desert of their lives, satisfying 
their thirsty souls in a way that no other source 
of future aspiration and faith could for a mo- 


ment supplement or supplant. With this senti- 


THE BOYHOOD OF 


By WILLIAM 


I often hear it said that boys are not as crazy 
to go to sea as they used to be; that the 
charm of a sailor's life has been dispelled ; 
that steamers making regular voyages from 
port to port, like ferry-boats, do not allow the 
imagination to play as it did when a voyage 
could be made only in a sailing ship, and 
when there were no ocean cables to keep us 
informed of arrivals and departures all over the 
world. 

Imagination, of course, must have always 
had a good deal to do with the fascination of 
the sea, for a sailor's life has been recognized 
as a hard one in every period and under all 
flags. But in the days of buccaneers and 
pirates, and when ships set forth on voyages to 
countries of which little or nothing was known, 
it was easier to lose sight of the privations to 
be endured than it is now when every land has 
been explored, and the traffic of the high seas 
has no more romance in it than a railway. 

If the boys who think of going to sea are 
fewer than they were, however, the interest in 
nautical stories has not abated. Captain 
Marryat has lost none of his charm, and a new 
writer of sea stories has come up whose works 
are said to be more popular in America than 
those of any other English novelist. 

This is Clark Russell, the author of ‘* The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,’’ ‘‘ A Sailor’s Sweet- 
‘* The Lady Maud,’’ and several other 


’ 


2 99 


heart, 


books with which the readers of these lines are 


ment vitally ingrained in every fibre of his 
being, the devout dweller amid these moun- 
tains stoically endures his earthly _ priva- 
tions, serenely confident that, as one of his 
homely, cherished native hymns has ex- 


pressed it, 


** When the last trumpet sounds, oh, brother ! 
When the last trumpet sounds, oh, sister ! 
When the last trumpet sounds we'll be there ; 

We'll be there, 
We'll be there, 
When the last trumpet sounds we'll be there.’ 


? 


CLARK RUSSELL. 


H. Ripeine. 


I have no doubt that 
the reason his books are liked so much is that 
they are full of realities, and that he has been 


probably acquainted. 


a sailor himself, and knows whereof he writes. 

Although an Englishman, he was born at 
the Carlton House, Broadway, New York, on 
the 24th of February, 1844. His father was a 
composer and singer, and it was natural that 
the son of the author of that cheery song, ‘‘ A 
Life on the Ocean Wave,’’ should make the 
sea his theme when the time came for him to 
use a pen. He also inherited some of his lit- 
erary tastes from his mother, who in her youth 
was intimately associated with Charles Lamb, 
De Quincey, Wordsworth, and Coleridge. But 
it was not until he had been through many ad- 
ventures and had tried his hand at other things 
that he became an author. 

Returning to Europe, his father went to live 
at Boulogne, France, in a house named Cha- 
teau Lettsom, after the celebrated Dr. Lettsom, 
who had once occupied it, and here Clark 
Russell’s early years were passed. He went to 
a private school in the town, and he found 
among his fellow-scholars three sons of Charles 
Dickens—Frank, Alfred, and Sidney. Frank 
became his chum ; they read the same stories, 
dreamed the same dreams, and by and by, 
when both were about eleven years of age, they 
conspired to run away from school and enter 
upon an expedition which was bound to make 


their fortunes. The purpose of the expedition 
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was to shoot eider ducks in Norway, of which 
they had read in some books of travel, and 
they calculated that the wealth of Monte 
Cristo would be exceeded by their profits 
from the sale of the feathers. But Frank Dick- 
ens was called home before their plans were 
matured, and his companion was doomed to 
remain at school two years more, at the end 
of which his parents decided that his wish to 
go to sea should be gratified. 

Those who have read ‘* My Watch Below’’ 
and ‘‘ The Voyage to the Cape’’ will call 
to mind that in the former there is a story, 
‘The Middie’s Yarn,’’ and in the latter a 
chapter called ‘‘ It Acted Like a Charm.’’ 
Both of these fragments are autobiographical, 
and if I wanted to deter a boy from going to 
sea I would not fail to place them in his 
hands. 

A berth as a midshipman was found for 
Clark Russell in one of Duncan Dunbar’s mer- 
chant ships, and the little fellow (only thirteen 
and a half years old) was sent down to the 
East India Docks in London to join her. It 
was a day of dreams and exultation for him, 
no doubt; he pictured himself as another 
Robinson Crusoe, and he swelled with’ self- 
importance when, after struggling along the 
crowded wharves and dodging in and out 
among the piles of merchandise, he passed the 
gangway, and stood upon the deck of his ship 
(Ais ship!) with the masts and spars and rig- 
ging criss-crossing the sky high above him. 

When a boy wants to go to sea in America, 
he must get an appointment to the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, if he wishes to enter 
the United States service on a higher grade 
than that of the common sailor, and if he is 
content with the merchant service the only 
thing he can do is to ship as a foremast hand 
and subject himself to all the miseries of life 
in the forecastle. On many English ships, 
however, it is the custom to take midshipmen, 
and in view of the fact that they are berthed 
apart from the crew, they or their parents are 
required to pay a good round sum to the own- 
ers. This is what was done in the case of 
Clark Russell, but he found, as many boys 
had done before and have done since, that the 


amount paid as a ‘* premium,”’ as it is called, 
was money thrown away, and that the lot of a 
midshipman in the merchant service is every 
bit as rough as that of poor Jack Tar in the 
forecastle. He had not been on board many 


hours before he regretted the choice he had 


made, and the life of an adventurous mariner 
seemed very much less attractive than it had 
done in the story- books. 

The space allotted to the midshipmen was 
‘** *tween decks,’’ a dark, narrow bit of a 
room, with a table on stanchions running down 
it, and when Clark Russell stumbled into it 
those who were to be his messmates were al- 
ready there, skylarking, smoking, and stowing 
their mattresses in their bunks. . 

‘* Youngster,’’ cried one of them, recogniz- 
ing him as soon as he entered, ‘‘ why don’t 
you go down on all fours and wag your tail ? 
Don’t you know you're a dog? You must be 
a dog or you wouldn't go to sea. The sea's 
only a fit life for dogs.’ 

‘** Stop till he’s slung aloft to scrape down 
the mizzen-royal-mast in a gale of wind,’’ said 
another ; ‘‘ then he'll find out why he’s come 
to sea. D’ye know where the mizzen-royal- 
mast is kept stowed? Go and ask the skipper 
to light you down into the lazarette, where 
you'll find the butcher’s mate shelling peas. 
He has charge of the mizzen-mast, and is the 
only man allowed to serve out new dead-eyes 
when the ship’s figure-head goes adrift and 
stops the fellow at the wheel trom obeying 
orders. ’’ 

The boy could not understand this ‘‘ chaff,” 
but it was more endurable than the rough usage 
which followed. 

The first night at sea a storm arose, and as 
the green-hand lay deadly sick in his bunk he 
did not expect that he would have to get up 
when all hands were called to reef topsails. 
But, sick as he was, he was dragged onto his 
feet and sent aloft. It was pitch dark, the rain 
driving along as if it meant to blind a man, 
and the wind blowing a gale, but he knew it 


would not do to skulk, and he staggered up 
the companion-way, and began to haul ona 
rope. Seeing him doing this, the third mate 


roared out his name, and ordered him to lay 
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aft and jump aloft and help the other m__ ship- 
men to reef the mizzen-topsail. 

The mizzen-topsail again! How hateful it 
sounded! ‘‘All three topsail halyards were 
loose,’ he tells us in ‘‘ The Middie’s Yarn,”’ 
and ‘‘ the canvas was banging in the darkness 
like great guns going off, all the crew and 
idlers as well singing out at the ropes, and the 
second mate in the waist, and the chief mate 
aft shouting at the top of their voices.” 

He got into the lee shrouds and climbed up 
until he came to the mizzen-top, but once 
there he was too dizzy and too weak to go 
hig He sat down dreadfully sick, and 


iigher. 
wished himself dead. 


His cap had blown off 
his head, his boots were full of water, and as 
he had no oilskins on, he was soaked to the 
skin by the rain and the spray. Here the sail- 
ors found him, and one of them taking pity 
on him, shoved him through the ‘‘ lubber’s 
hole,’’ and helped him down on deck again, 

This was only the beginning, and when he 
came to have as little fear of going aloft as the 
best of them, he still had to put up with poor 
and insufficient food, and with all kinds of 
drudgery. 

‘‘T’ve scraped and greased down masts,”’ 
he says; ‘‘ painted the ship’s side, tarred 
down, cleaned the brass-work, painted the 
quarter-boats, and I only wonder that the skip- 
per didn’t put us to washing up the cuddy 
dishes and cleaning the knives.’’ 

Taking his own word for it that ‘* The Mid- 
die’s Yarn’’ is autobiographical, we find an- 
other passage in that sketch which shows us 
how much he endured on his first voyage : 

‘*T was in the chief mate’s watch—the port 
watch, it’s called. 
the middle watch in; at four o'clock we're 
turned out and come on deck. It’s still dark, 
and there’s nothing to be done, if the wind’s 


Well, suppose we have 


steady and the ship is holding her course. 
But soon after the sun rises the pumps are rig- 
ged, and the watch turns to and washes the 
decks down. If it’s fine warm weather I pull 
off my boots; if not, I keep them on—sea- 
boots, of course. The midshipmen have to 
scrub the poop down; they lay hold of the 
brushes, and the third mate swills the water 


along. That was our way; but, of course, 
customs are different in different ships. We 
scrub under the hencoops, scrub the gratings 
abaft the wheel, clean the paint-work, and 
when that house-maid’s job is over we swab 
and coil down and make the poop fit for the 
passengers to enjoy themselves upon. By the 
time all this is done, the brass-work cleaned, 
and so forth, it’s past seven bells, and we go 
below to breakfast. I’ve already described 
our cabin, but you could never understand it 
without seeing a drawing of it. I once killed 
twenty-eight cockroaches in my bunk in twelve 
minutes. It wasn’t only that our cabin was 
dark and lumbered up with table and bunks, 
and our ‘stores’ stowed away in a corner along- 
side a dresser full of plates and dishes; we 
had a heap of emigrants in the ’tween decks ; 
and what with the women squabbling, and the 
children squalling, and the men growling, the 
row all day long was like an Irish riot. I say 
nothing of the different smells of the food and 
the washing-tubs. Well, we'd go below to 
breakfast ; but what was there to eat? Biscuit, 
with a bit of yesterday’s pork or beef—but sel- 
dom that, for, bad as the food was, we young- 
sters were never so well supplied with salt meat, 
but that we weren’t always ready to eat each 
black liquor 
called tea, with a mass of short yellow sticks 
floating atop of it. When I used to look at 
that food how my conscience would prick me 


other’s allowance—and some 


for having turned up my nose at the dinners 
on my father’s table, saying, as I used to, to 
my mother, ‘ Mutton again—it’s always mut- 
ton!’ Or, ‘Apple-tart! Why don’t you 
give us plum-pudding for a change?’ I'd 
have put up with mutton and apple-tart every 
day at sea for months at a stretch could I’ve 
got’em. After breakfast the starboard watch 
would go on deck, and we of the port watch 
would turn in. At a quarter before twelve 
we'd rouse out to get dinner. 
of pork or beef. 


This consisted 
If it was pork day, we'd 
have some lukewarm, greasy water, with a 
few dozen of yellow shot knocking about in it, 
called pea-soup, served out to us ; if beef day, 
we'd get acalker of duff, looking to the eye 


like old yellow soap, and_ tasting — well, 
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tasting like duff ; and more than that I can’t 
say. Sometimes we'd have a few of our own 
preserved spuds—spuds means potatoes— 
cooked ; but I could never endure the smell, 
much less the taste, of those things. Then 
we'd go on deck, where we'd be set to work 
at once on different jobs.’’ 

One voyage of this kind would cure any boy 
who had only a fancy for the sca and send 
him home penitent ; but Clark Russell had a 
deep love of blue water, and though he found 
that a sailor's life was not just what he had 
pictured it to be, there were charms in it that 
induced him to remain in the service of Dun- 
can Dunbar. From midshipman he rose to 
be mate, and he made voyages to Australia, 
Madras, Calcutta, Hong Kong, and other 
places. On one occasion he lay for ten 
months in the Gulf of Pe Chee-Lee, his ship 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 
By Epwarp 


Love plays a large part in the life of a 
woman. It was so with the virgin queen. It 
was, or appeared to be, a leading element in 
her policy for over twenty years. And it was 
so entwined with diplomacy! She was a fin- 
ished coquette, and combined her love affairs 
with State measures so whimsically at times, 
that neither she nor her sagacious ministers 
could divine the upshot. Like other women, 
she often did not know her own mind. Van- 
ity, affection, and ambition strove together, 
but ambition won. What part conscience 
played is hard to discover, but it was, at least, 
only subordinate. 

Not much sincerity or honor could be ex- 
pected of a child whose father disposed of suc- 
cessive wives at his humor, like a savage chief- 
tain. Anne Boleyn, her mother, was beheaded 
when Elizabeth was in her third year, the little 
girl sharing in a measure the disgrace of her 
injured mother. But she was uncommonly for- 
ward in learning, and winning and discreet in 
her manners, and in favor with the successive 
wives of Henry VIII.—Anne of Cleves, Kath- 
erine Howard, and Katherine Parr. She was 


AND HER SUITORS. 


being a transport carrying troops from Cal- 
cutta, 

While he was still a very young man, how- 
ever, he gave up the sea as a calling, and after 
two months spent in a stock broker's office he 
took up the pen and entered on a literary 
career. Did he find this much easier than the 
sea? Notin the beginning. He sent a novel 
to an eminent firm of publishers, and after 
eight months of weary waiting, his manuscript 


‘ 


was returned to him “ina basket, like a leg 
of mutton,” as he says. Other attempts were 
more successtul, but the novel by which he 
afterward made his mark was rejected by at 
least one publisher before it was accepted. 
This was the ‘‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor,”’ 
Since that he has gone on writing sea stories, 
and itis his own experiences that give them 
life and interest. 
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also on good terms during her childhood with 
her sister Mary, seventeen years older than 
herself, and her brother Edward, four years 
younger, who both preceded her upon the 
throne. Before Henry died, in her fourteenth 
year, he had proposed to bestow her severally 
upon the Earl of Arran, a prince of Portugal, 
and Philip of Spain, the last of whom after- 
ward married her sister Mary. 

Admiral Sir Thomas Seymour was uncle to 
young King Edward, in his favor, and a hand- 
some, gay gallant. Though nearly twenty 
years older than Elizabeth, he seems to have 
been attentive to her before King Henry's 
death. And about four weeks after he offered 
himself, and was refused discreetly, the young 
girl professing that she ought to mourn two 
years for her father, and desired to remain 


sé 


single ‘‘ even when she shall have arrived at 
years of discretion.’’ Four days later he was 
accepted by his old love, the queen dowager, 
Katherine Parr, with whom the young princess 
was then living, 

She pursued her studies under William 


Grindal and Roger Ascham. _ Her proficiency 
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in languages and such sciences as were then 
known was remarkable. She spoke easily 
Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, and Flemish, 
acquired a knowledge of geography, astron- 
omy, mathematics, and archifecture, and gave 
much time to the study of history. 

Two years later the queen dowager was 
dead, and Seymour was again her suitor. He 
was ambitious, and was extending his connec- 

His brother 
Elizabeth had 


tions throughout the kingdom. 
was protector to the boy king. 
removed from the house of Queen Katherine 
a few months after she accepted Seymour. 
Though she gave strong evidence of liking 
him, he was a ‘‘ bold, bad man,”’ and she re- 
fused him again, or, rather, evaded him by in- 
direct answers. Within a year he was beheaded 
by his brother Somerset for high treason. 
When told of his death, Elizabeth said merely : 
“This day died a man with much wit and 
very little judgment.”’ 

The times were stormy and dangerous. 
Elizabeth had need of all her precocious wis- 
dom while her brother and sister reigned. 
Shortly after Mary came to the throne the 
Protestants proposed to unite Courtenay, Earl 
of Devonshire, to Elizabeth, and dethrone 
Mary. 
It worked mischief for Elizabeth, who was im- 


This was merely a political scheme. 
prisoned in the Tower. But there was no 
proof either of her guilt or any tender connec- 
tion with Courtenay. Philibert, of Savoy, was 
offered as a husband, in order to get her out 
of the kingdom. She was released after further 
imprisonment at Woodstock, saw Philibert at 
At this time 


her brother-in-law, Philip II., was favorably 


court, and refused him again. 
impressed with her. She was far more popu- 
lar than Mary, who was small, feeble, plain, 
and a bigot. 

Elizabeth was tall, well made, with a fine 
constitution and active habits, 
of dancing, 
deer with the cross-bow. 
appearance she much resembled her father, 
but with a gay and frisky vein, inherited from 


She was fond 
riding, and hunting, often killing 
s f 


>) 


In disposition and 


Anne Boleyn. She was not positively beauti- 
ful. Her eyes and hands were fine, the last 


small and delicate, and displayed to advantage. 
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Her complexion was olive, or sallow, as some 
called it. Her hair was reddish and inclined 
to curl. Her ostentatious vanity was curbed 
by anxiety and adversity during the early years 
of danger and obscurity. Fear and prudence 
alike constrained her to give diligent heed to 
study, adopt a meek and religious demeanor, 
refuse offers of marriage leading to political 
entanglements, and steadfastly profess a pur- 
pose of living a single life. Thus circumspectly 
she lived until her sister, Queen Mary, died, 
November 17th, 1558. Elizabeth then as- 
cended the throne without opposition, twenty- 
five years of age. 

Her first suitor after she became queen was 
her sister’s widower, the narrow-minded Philip 
Not two 
months after Mary died he wrote to his am- 


II., the first sovereign in Europe. 


bassador, stating many weighty reasons why 
he should not think of the marriage, yet ‘‘ to 
maintain that realm in the religion which, 
by God’s help, has been restored in it,’’ he 


se 


decided to sacrifice his ‘* private inclination in 
the service of our Lord, and marry the Queen 
of England.’’ 

De Feria, the ambassador, allowed this letter 
to be seen by ladies of the court. In this way 
Elizabeth Jearned its contents. In her inter- 
view with De Feria, later, she said that Philip's 
friendship was as good as love ; she had no de- 
sire to marry. The ambassador spoke of the 
danger from the Scotch alliance with France. 
The Queen said humorously she feared the 
King of Spain would prove a bad husband : 
he would come to England and marry her, 
But she 
Later on she re- 
fused him flatly, and Philip pledged himself to 
Elizabeth of France, thus allying himself to 
France and Scotland. 
his subsequent political hostility to this re- 
fusal. 


and then desert her and go home. 
gave no positive refusal. 


The Queen ascribed 


Yet her pride was much gratified by 
his suit. She knew her subjects would be 
displeased with such an alliance, and she al- 
ways courted their favor assiduously, The 
difficulties of her position were great, from rival 
claimants to the crown, disordered finances, and 
foreign enmity. Every matrimonial project 
had a political aspect. 
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From this time onward the coquettish and 
politic queen had a long string of suitors, home 
and foreign, with whom she skilfully played 
and amused herself, while using them to 
further her own political ends. She was in 
nothing more constant than the declaration to 
live a single life, but she kept princes and 
nobles dangling, off and on, for years at a 
time. She made remarks and allowed atten- 
tions which encouraged hopes, and then be- 
came indifferent or skittish. 

The stout Earl of Arundel, her friend when 
she was in the shadow of death in the ‘Tower, 
now aged forty-seven; the handsome but 
weak-minded Earl of Arran, first nobleman of 
Scotland, and Lord Robert Dudley were en- 
couraged and discouraged in turn. 

Dudley had married at nineteen Amy Rob- 
sart, a wealthy heiress. He was of the same 
age as the (Queen, her playmate from the age 
of eight, imprisoned with her in the Tower, 
and now her distinguished favorite and master 
of the horse. His wife he kept secluded, so 
as to give no offence to the Queen. Sir Walter 
Scott has made famous in fiction her tragic and 
mysterious fate. Cecil, the Prime Minister, 
when Elizabeth spoke of the ill-assorted mar- 
riage of the Duchess of Suffolk with her horse- 
keeper, Adrian Stokes, replied : ‘‘ Yea, madam, 
and she says you would like to do the same 
with yours.’’ The coachman-heiress epidemic 
is of long standing. 

The Archduke Charles of Austria was talked 
of, a man of high character ; also Eric of Swe- 
den, who shortly became king by his father’s 
death, and married a nut-girl. He was the 
handsomest prince in Europe, and was mur- 
dered by his younger brother, John, at this 
time sent by his father to plead his suit with 
Elizabeth. 

De Quadra, the Spanish ambassador, wrote 
to King Philip, May 30th, 1559, that Eric of 
Sweden was the greatest ruffian in Europe, and 
about the Queen’s remarks upon the arch- 
dukes: ‘‘ She ridiculed Ferdinand ; she was 
told, she said, that he was a fair Catholic, and 
knew how to tell his beads and pray for the 
souls in purgatory. Of Charles she seemed to 
know nothing ; but she declared she would 
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never marry a man who would sit all day 
the fireside. When she married, it should be 
some one who could ride and hunt 
fight.’’ 

Adolphus, Duke of Hol 
the list, treated kindly and 
suspected that her liking f 


and 
stein, was next on 
rejected, It was 
or Dudley was one 
strong reason for so many refusals. He was 
spoken of significantly as *‘ my lord ”’ simply, 
and there were brawls between the retainers of 
Dudley and Arundel at court. This was im- 
mediately after the death of his wife. But the 
Queen sometimes laughed at these reports, and 
sometimes covered her face with her hands, 
Cecil told De Quadra that he thought she 
wanted resolution to marry, and_ probably 
would not marry at all. Rumor that Lady 
Dudley would be destroyed was afloat before 
her death. This occurred about September 
30th, 1560. Early in October Elizabeth told 
Cecil she had made up her mind, and did not 
intend to marry Lord Robert. 

Cecil wished to get her married. She was 
very changeable. There were on the eligible 
list the Archduke Charles, Duke de Nemours, 
Duke of Holstein, Duke of Arran. Cecil pre- 
ferred Charles, and drew up a table, contrast- 
ing his advantages with those of Lord Dudley, 
whose father, brother, and grandfather had all 
perished on the scaffold. 

The Queen proposed to make her favorite a 
peer, ‘‘and the patent was drawn out; but 
when it was brought to her to sign, she cut it 
to pieces with a penknife, saying that ‘ the 
Dudleys had been traitors through three de- 
scents.’ A lover’s quarrel followed. The 
lady half relented, but when the courtiers said, 
‘Marry him, then,’ she would pup with her 
lips ; she would not marry a subject.’’ 

In December, 1560, she refused Arran. 

In June, 1561, there was a water-party on 
the Thames. De Quadra gave this account to 
Philip: ‘‘ She was alone with the Lord Robert 
and mysélf on the poop, when they began to 
talk nonsense, and went so far, that the Lord 
Robert at last said, as I was on the spot [De 


Q. was a bishop] there was no reason why 
they should not be married, if the Queen 
pleased. She said that perhaps I did not un- 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


derstand sufficient English. I let them trifle 
in this way for a time, and then I said gravely 
to them both that if they would be guided by 
me they would shake off the tyranny of those 
men who were oppressing the nation and 
them ; they would restore religion and good 
order ; and they could then marry whom they 
pleased.’’ Elizabeth’s sharp, little black eyes 
must have sparkled with humor at this holy 
plan. 

The first thing Parliament did, when opened 
January 12th, 1562, was to petition the Queen 
to marry. 
self with the proposals made to that charming 


She evaded reply, and busied her- 


young widow, Mary Queen of Scots, to whom 
the suitors of Elizabeth passed on regularly. 
They were now in friendly correspondence. 

In October, 1562, the Queen had small- 
pox, and thought herself dying. The council 
crowded around her bed. Her first words, 
before she collected her senses, were of Lord 
Robert, and she begged that he might be made 
Protector of the Realm. As she grew more 
composed, her mind still running on the same 
subject, she said she loved Lord Robert 
dearly, and had long loved him ; but she called 
God to witness that nothing unseemly had ever 
passed between them. In March, 1563, she 
recommended Dudley to Mary Queen of 
Scots as a husband, who rejected him with 
sco. But Elizabeth made him Earl of 
Leicester in the presence of the Scotch am- 
bassador, helping to put on his robes, he 
kneeling with great gravity, and she smiling 
and tickling his neck, 

Catherine de Medici, the wicked Queen of 
France, proposed that her oldest son, Charles 
IX., then sixteen years old, pale, sickly, with 
large knees and ankles, and slight education, 
should espouse the Tudor Lioness. His 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, was also spoken 
of, an equally likely boy. The Queen was 
now thirty-two, called herself, insincerely, an 
old woman, and would not encoutage either 
young hopeful. 

A year later Leicester tells the French am- 
bassador, between laughing and sighing, ‘‘ that 
he knows not what to hope or fear,’’ and later, 


“‘T believe not, in truth, that the Queen will 
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ever marry. I have known her from her 
eighth year better than any man on earth. 
From that date she has invariably declared that 
she would remain unmarried.”’ 

She trifled with the three ugly French princes 
off and on for sixteen years. In 1579 Leices- 
ter’s secret marriage with Lettice Knollys, 
widow of the Count of Essex, offended the 
Queen so much that she thought of sending 
him to the Tower. He had remained single 
But he 


held his high place in her favor till he died, 


on her account for nineteen years. 


and the young and rash Earl of Essex filled a 
similar relation to the royal old maid. She 
would not limit her power and dignity by 
sharing it with any man, but the loss of con- 
jugal happiness was a sore trial to her. She 
was the sport of envy and jealousy, and en- 
deavored to keep the men and maidens of her 
court in the celibate condition. Secret mar- 
riages were the result, and when they were dis- 
covered, she had a fit of rage, as if an act of 
treason had been perpetrated. $ 
With the Duke d’Alencon, third son of 
Catherine de Medici, she seemed to be quite 
infatuated. 
and flattered the vain Queen by crossing sthe 


He was a fond, impetuous wo6éer, 


Channel, unexpectedly, and hastening to pay 
his court to her. . It was a second visit which 
brought on the crisis. He had just finished a 
successful military campaign. He was twenty- 
six and the Queen forty-nine, but she gave 
him a most loving reception. He had now 
gained the title of Anjou, ‘‘a small, brown 
creature, deeply pock-marked, with a large 
head, a knobbed nose, and a hoarse, croaking 
voice.’’ Elizabeth was now ‘‘ hard of feature 
and harsh of voice. Her humors had not 
grown weak with age, She rode, shot, jested, 
and swore, not like a ‘ comfit-maker'’s wife,’ 
but round, mouth-filling oaths. ’’ 

In November, 1581, it is related that she was 
taking her morning walk in the gallery with 
Alengon at her side, and Leicester and Wal- 
singham behind, when Mauvissiere was intro- 
duced. He put his question with a French- 
man’s politeness. ‘‘ Write to your master,”’ 
she answered ; ‘‘the Duke will be my hus- 


band.’’ With a sudden impulse she turned 
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upon Monsieur, kissed his brown lips, took a 
ring from her finger, and placed it herself 
upon his hand. She sent for the ladies and 
gentlemen of the household. and_ presented 
Monsieur to them as their future master. 


In 


not be 


December, 1581, she said she would 
Alencon’s wife to be mistress of the 
universe. Later the Prince said: ‘* 1 meant 
only that I would sooner be cut in pieces than 
not marry you, and so be laughed at by the 
With 


The Queen gave him her handkerchief 


world.”’ these words he burst into 


tears. 


to wipe his eyes with, and in that charming - 


situation the curtain drops over the scene. 
After lingering in England three months the 
He 
Her people and her 


disappointed lover returned to Holland. 
died May 31st, 1582. 
own judgment opposed this marriage. 

That her affections were really though ab- 
surdly moved is evident from her treatment of 
infatuated 


the Prince. She behaved like an 
woman, and paid the little Frenchman every 
attention. When he insisted upon going, she 
parted from him mournfully and in tears. She 


expressed her feelings in the following poem : 


“* I grieve, yet dare not show my discontent ; 
I love, and yet am forced to seem to hate ; 
I dote, but dare not what I ever meant ; 
I seem stark mute, yet inwardly do prate ; 
I am, and am not—freeze, and yet I burn ; 
Since from myself my other self I turn. 


““ My care is like my shadow in the sun— 


Follows me flying—flies when I pursue it ; 
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Stands and lives by me—does what I have done, 
This too familiar care doth make me rue it, 


No means I find to rid him from my breast, 
Till by the end of things it be suppressed. 


Some gentler passion steal into my mind, 
(For I am soft and made of melting snow ;) 
Or be more cruel, love, or be more kind ; 


Or let me float or sink, be high or low ; 
Or let me live with some more sweet content ; 
Or die, and so forget what love e’er meant.’’ 
After this time she appears to have parleyed 

with no more suitors. Her love of dress and 

her vanity rather increased than diminished. 

She had three thousand dresses and eighty wigs, 

She was always open to flattery, and dispensed 

coquettish attentions to handsome gentlemen 

of every age. She tried to monopolize the 


chivalric devotion of all her court. She was 
faithful and kind to her old friends, but exact- 
Her 


favorites, loaded with grants and _ privileges, 


ing of service and stingy in rewards, 
were neither good nor faithful, Leicester was 


vain, imperious, and treacherous; Tssex, a 


man on the same general pattern. ‘The Queen 
never had a lover of noble and deserving char- 
acter. This she had discernment to perceive, 
but could not quite overcome her womanly 
affections. Her own character was that of a 
brave and wise woman, stained by the cruelty 
No doubt 


she better filled her place as a virgin queen, 


and bad faith of her court and era. 


stimulating the chivalry of her stirring and ad- 
venturous age. Around her centred the glory 


of that generation. 


WIND VOICES. 


By Lucy E. TIttey. 


O south wind, linger and tell me where are the hidden strings 


Which give us such changeful murmurings at the touch of thy tireless wings ? 


Now telling of robin and swallow that come on their pathless way, 


To greet the anemone springing from its forest bed in May ; 


Now drowsily singing of poppies aflame in the sun-dyed wheat, 


Biending a song with the reapers as the grain and the sickles meet ; 


Then changing to notes of sadness which tell of the Autumn’s rain, 


With chords that no longer are restful, for the strings are swept by pain. 
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HELEN’S SURRENDER. 


A Srory. 


Helen Weston was left an orphan at twenty- 
two, with a crippled brother to support and a 
mortgaged farm, which she was determined to 
relieve of its (to her) intolerable incubus. 
Women hate mortgages, but men ‘‘ cry for 
them,’’ as the babies once did for soothing- 
syrup. Besides her brother and her farm Helen 
had lovers, several of them, mostly cultivators 
of the neighboring soil and clerks in the vil- 
lage stores. They were all very anxious to pay 
the specified mortgage, and allow Helen to live 
at ease, they said. But she knew what ‘ liv- 
ing at ease’’ meant for a farmer’s wife, and 
declared repeatedly that such a fate should 
never be hers. Still, as they saw many girls 
marry the very opposite of their professed 
ideals, these asseverations, emphatic as they 
always were, did not alarm the lovers very 
much. It was a young lawyer from a neigh- 
boring city who troubled them a great deal 
Handsome, dashing, and eloquent, 
they felt themselves at a great disadvantage in 
his society, and wondered what that “‘ city fel- 


more. 


low’’ was coming there continually for. Helen 
knew, and although fully appreciating his 
superior attractions, she turned a deaf ear to 
his unceasing entreaties that she would sell the 
farm and marry him. Her brother would al- 
ways live with them, he urged, and what was 
the use of her toiling and slaving to pay off 
that mortgage ? 

It was strange that Helen could resist his 
tender arguments, for he pleaded with all the 
sophistry of a lawyer and tenderness of one 
who loves, but she was certainly a very obsti- 
nate and determined young woman. She 
meant to let people see that she could take 
care of herself without the help of any man. 
She would not even consult her brother, and 
everything should go on exactly as it had done 
At the 
close of every month she took the money she 


under her father’s active supervision. 


had made to the mortgagee, who lived several 
miles away, and who allowed her to pay him just 
how and when she pleased. But Herbert Dex- 


ter, the young city lawyer, did not like it at all. 


By C. H. Tuayer. 


** Tt is not safe,’’ he declared one day, ‘*‘ for 
you to take that drive alone. It is a lonely 
road, and you are likely to meet tramps at 
any moment.’’ 

‘* My horse is a very fast one,’’ she replied, 
‘‘and you must admit that 1 know how to 
manage him.’’ 

‘* Yes, but it would be an easy matter for a 
man to seize your horse, and allow him no 
chance to show his speed. It is known all 
about here that you are paying Mr. Reed, and 
taking the money to him yourself. 
perate scamp will waylay you yet. 
sleep at night thinking about it.”’ 

**Then you are very foolish to lose your 


Some des- 
I can hardly 


healthy sleep worrying without any cause 
whatever. Do remember that I am twenty-two 
years old, not a chit of sixteen.’’ 

‘* T shall bring you a revolver, and show you 
how to load and fire it.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Herbert, don’t, I beg of you! It 
would frighten me more than twenty tramps. 
1 do not dare touch one, and as for firing it 
off, the very idea of such a thing makes me feel 
faint.”’ 

‘* Faint at the mere idea of firing off a 
pistol! And yet you make grandiloquent 
speeches about taking care of yourself without 
the help of any man. A _ beautiful instance of 
feminine consistency !’’ 

‘*T never made a grandiloquent speech in 
my life ; and if you are going to be sarcastic 
and disagreeable, Herbert Dexter, I shall stay 
on this blessed farm until my hair is white, 
and a convocation of conceited lawyers will not 
make me change my mind,’ 

‘* Don’t be offended, Helen, when you 
Won't 
you promise that you will learn to load and 


know how anxious I feel about you. 


fire the revolver ?’’ 
‘* Well, if it will enable you to sleep again 
at night, of course I promise it.’’ 
Consequently, upon his next visit he 
brought a pistol, so ferocious in aspect that it 
made Helen shudder inwardly with fear and 


horror. She was ashamed, however, to be- 
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tray any such feminine weakness, and so ex- 
erted herself heroically to maintain an appear- 
ance of perfect serenity. But when he inci- 
dentally pointed the weapon directly at her, 
that was a little too much. 

‘*Oh, Herbert !’’ 
hold the mouth—lips—what do you call it? 
toward me.’ 

‘* Mouth ! lips! 
he exclaimed in disgust. 

‘* Muzzle, then. 


she shrieked, ‘‘ do not 





’ 


Do say muzzle, Helen,’ 


But what difference does 
it make ?’’ 

‘* Supposing any one should tell you to 
shut your muzzle, what would you think? It 
is just as preposterous to speak of the lips of 
a pistol.’’ 

‘* How absurd you are, Herbert! Are you 
going to load it with anything ?”’ 

‘*Of course Lam, What would be the use 
of it otherwise ?”’ 

‘* ] feel so much more comfortable when I 
know there is nothing horridly explosive in the 
thing. Won't it go off if you load it ?”’ 

‘* Not until you fire it.”’ 

The poor girl felt very much as if she were 
about to undergo some painful operation, and 
absolutely shook with fear and nervousness 
when he handed her the terrible weapon of 
death and destruction. But she had promised 
to learn how to fire it, and nerving herself to 
the effort, she clutched it in regular Lady 
Macbeth fashion, looking so desperate and 
, 


determined that her lover involuntarily drew 


back a step or two. Bang went the pistol, and 
Helen would have fallen to the ground but 
for the ready arms of Herbert, who was also 
violently convulsed, but with laughter, not 
fear. 


** What a brave, heroic little creature this 


is !"’ he exclaimed, as soon as he could speak 
intelligibly. 


, 


** Herbert Dexter,’’ she cried, ‘‘ if you dare 
to make any more remarks of that nature, I'll 
Now, Herbert,’’ she said more 


quietly, after fully recovering her breath, ‘‘ you 


shoot you. 


may puta bullet into each one of these holes, ’’ 
** T suppose you refer to the chambers,’’ he 
replied, with another look of disgust. 
“*Call them chambers if you please, but 


load them all. Then I will promise to take 


the thing with me,when I go to Westborough, 

If he had seen her when she did go, he 
would certainly have laughed harder even 
than before, for she made.a servant carry the 
revolver out to her buggy, with the muzzle 
pointed directly at the ground. He then placed 
it under the cushion, with the handle toward 
her, after which she seated, herself as far away 
from it as was possible under the circum- 
stances. But she went backward and forward 
a number of times without seeing or hearing 
anything to startle or alarm her. 

One month, however, she was unusually 
successful in selling farm produce, and she had 
quite a large sum of money ready for Mr. 
Reed. Her brother was very uneasy, and ad- 
vised her to send it by a trusty servant ; but 
she refused emphatically to do so. In the 
midst of the discussion Herbert came, and 
immediately joined his entreaties to those of 
her brother, that she would allow some one 
else to take the money. 

**You certainly can trust me, Helen,’’ he 
said. 

‘*T don’t know,”’ she answered, dubiously. 
‘*] have been warned so often against men. 
Aunt Melissa toid me the other day not to 
trust my money out of my own hands.”’ 

‘* She is an old maid, and—’’ 

** Take care, Herbert. 
against old maids, because I think very likely 


Do not say anything 


that I shall join the estimable sisterhood."’ 

** Nonsense, Helen,’’ he cried, impatiently. 
‘* You would be miserable. ”’ 

‘* That is a man’s idea upon the subject. 
There is my buggy, and, Herbert, you may 
carry out the revolver and put it under the 
seat. Don’t frighten each other into convul- 
sions while Iam gone. Just remember that | 
have accomplished this same thing successfully 
for eight months. The only tramp I have 
seen looked more like an old pussy cat than a 
terrible man.’’ 

‘* That may be, but very likely the same 
tramp would soon lose his pussy-like appear- 
ance if he knew that you had several hundred 
dollars in your pocket.’’ 

‘* He does not know it, and no one beside 
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yourselves knows, either. 
pistol, Herbert.’’ 

And in spite of all they could say, go she 
would and did ; and alone, too, for she would 


Please bring the 


not even allow her anxious lover to accom- 
pany her. He was very uneasy, for a part of 
the way was lonely enough to make any one 
nervous, and even with a fast horse and a pis- 
tol he knew the yqung girl was no match for 
a desperate man. He and Harry, her brother, 
tried to think of other things, but they were 
very much worried, nevertheless, particularly 
as the hour passed by when they had expected 
to see her. At last Herbert could contain 
himself no longer, and saddling a horse, he 
started off to meet the object of his tender 
solicitude. 

She in the mean time had ridden to West- 
borough in perfect safety, and having disposed 
of her money, stopped to see a friend for a few 
moments. But staying much longer than she 
intended, when she started upon her return it 
was an hour later than usual. Whipping up 
her horse, she proceeded at a pretty rapid 
pace, but after awhile the patient animal 
seemed tired, and she concluded to let him 
walk a short distance. They had reached a 
somewhat secluded spot, when suddenly a man 
sprang out from behind a thick clump of trees, 
and seizing the horse's bridle, stopped him in- 
stantly. Helen's heart gave a heavy throb, 
and it seemed to her that she could not speak 
if her life depended upon it. But she gave 
herself a violent shake to recall her scattered 
senses, and in a voice she hardly recognized as 
her own, inquired, ‘‘ What do you want?’’ 

** All the money you've got, miss,’’ the man 
answered, in brutal tones, 
quick about it, too,”’ 


‘And just be 


**T Jeft all my money at Westborough,”’ 
she said, and was about to hand him her empty 
purse as proof positive, when she happened to 
think of the pistol, and putting her hand cau- 
tiously under the cushion, drew it out for the 
first time. 

Holding up the weapon with a threatening 
air, she said, ‘‘If you do not let go of the 
horse at once, you are a dead man.”’ 

** Stop that !”’ he cried, and made a move- 
ment toward her. How it happened, she never 
knew ; but there was a loud report, the man 
fell, and she sank back in her seat utterly in- 
sensible. 

When she again returned to consciousness, 
she found herself in Herbert's arms, who ex- 
chimed as soon as he saw her eyes open, 
‘** Now, will you have the presumption to say 
that you do not need a man to take care of you?”’ 

‘Oh, Herbert,’’ she cried, ‘‘ is he dead ? 
Did I hurt him ?’’ 

** Not half as much as he deserved. Per- 
haps it took off an inch or two of skin. Why 
didn’t you put a bullet through him, any way? 
Will you ever say again that you are able to 
take care of yourself ?’’ 

‘** How ungenerous you are, Herbert !"’ 

‘“ No, it is you who are ungenerous, causing 
those who love you so much pain and anxiety. 
Poor Harry, in spite of the anguish it pro- 
duces when he moves, has been going to the 
window every five minutes for the last two 
hours. Fortunately I came just in time to 
hold your horse, and save your dear, obstinate 
little neck. How can you be so—’’ 

** Oh, Herbert,’’ the tired girl whispered, 
‘* T surrender, I surrender !’’ 

And he took audacious advantage of her 
weak and tender concession. 
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. COLLIER. 


A dark cowled figure knelt before a shrine, 
And prayed, ‘‘ Oh, Father, give my hate its will !"’ 
Then lurid lightnings in the temple shine, 


And leave a shadow lying cold and still. 








EVILS OF UNEQUAL MARRIAGES. 


By Epitru 


Marriage is to the vast majority of men and 
women the most serious act of their whole life. 
It is often said that ‘‘ marriage is a lottery,” 
but if this is so, it is because so many of both 
sexes ‘‘ marry in haste and repent at leisure.”’ 
The emotional nature has enjoyed too long a 
supremacy over the question of marriage, and 
the reason and the will have been too long 
kept in abeyance. Yet there is no step which 
man or worfan can take which should be so 
calmly deliberated upon beforehand, and there 
is no act of the human will which is fraught 
with such life-long consequences to the indi- 
vidual. A happy marriage is generally synony- 
mous with a happy life, an unhappy marriage 
with continuous misery. Society is conscious 
of this, and the law has had to recognize it by 
the painful remedy of divorce. But there 
would be no need of divorce if the same care 
and forethought that are exercised upon far 
less important actions in life were applied to 
marriage, the most momentous actof all. The 
beautiful custom of celebrating with family 
festivities the landmarks of the married life, 
the cycles of five, of ten, of twenty-five, and 
of fifty years of wedlock, attests the honor not 
less than the happiness that belongs to con- 
genial marriages. Little children, without a 
father’s care or a mother’s love, and yet not 
orphans in the literal sense, are mournful wit- 
nesses to the unkindness as well as the unhap- 
piness of marriages without mutual affection. 

The genius of Milton never found a sweeter 
theme than the ideal marriage of our first 
parents in Eden, yet he who wrote so beauti- 
fully of the married state was himself the vic- 
tim of an unhappy marriage. Indeed, men 
of genius have, perhaps, been more unfortu- 
nate in this respect than ordinary mortals, be- 
_ cause, living on a higher plane of thought, it 
was more diflicult for them to find a helpmate 
equal to themselves. The same is true, al- 
though not to the same extent, of women of 
genius who have married men inferior to them- 
selves in mind, because a woman’s nature has 
not only more endurance but more adaptabil- 
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ity init thana man’s. The man soon grows 
impatient of the conversation of a frivolous 
wife, especially if she disturbs his mental oc- 
cupations, but the woman often feels a pleas- 
ure in the homage of a commonplace hus- 
band, if only he be an honest and considerate 
fellow, and with her more than with man, 
“* pity is akin to love.’’ Hence it is that there 
are probably more clever and _ highly-gifted 
women who throw themselves away, as the 
phrase is, upon a good-natured simpleton, than 
of*talented men whe fall in love with women 
who are not in intellectual sympathy with them. 
‘ 


The world ‘‘ marries and is given in mar- 


and the wedding-bells ring on from 


age to age unceasingly, and yet how few who 


riage,”’ 
oD > 


witness the life contract of bridés and bride- 
grooms stop to consider the tremendous im- 
portance of so brief a ceremony. Upon the 
mental, moral, and physical qualities of the 
man and of the woman may depend the ac- 
tions and results of actions of a succession of 
human beings in generations yet to come. 
The ungoverned wil] descends from sire to son, 
and the secretiveness or acquisitiveness, un- 
controlled by other qualities, in the father or 
the mother, may make the thief, the liar, or 
the miser, who, a few decades hence, will be 
the black sheep of the family fold. An un- 
governable temper married to an ungovern- 
able temper may beget the murderer whom 
society is forced to hang for its own protec- 
tion, but who may be as irresponsible before 
the tribunal of Supreme Justice as the lunatic 
is now held to be before our earthly courts. 
It has been said, coarsely perhaps, in the ears 
of modern refinement, but with perfect truth, 
that while we take every precaution to insure 
high qualities in the higher types of dogs and 
horses, we seem to think it a matter of no con- 
sequence to insure a noble nature to our own 
offspring. 

It is a mistake to imagine that love is an in- 
spiration and a feeling which is not amenable 
to the ordinary laws of reason, In countries 
where the sexes are carefully separated from 
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each other in education, and social intercourse 
between young men and maidens is artificially 
restrained by a quick-set hedge of conventional 
decorum, it is very natural that the youth fresh 
from books and sports should fall in love at 
first sight with some ‘‘ maiden fair to see,’ 
whose voice thrills him, whose footfall sets 
his heart and pulse in quickened motion, 


oe ’ 


whose soft, sweet looks fascinate him as the 
serpent’s eyes are said to fascinate its prey. 
But where, as in America, the boys and girls 
pursue the same studies in the same schools 
and mingle with each other in a 
business-like of 
‘*the dawn of reason’s 


and classes, 


candid, matter-of-fact, sort 
way, from childhood to 


there is no reason why love 


’ 


awful power,’ 
should be unreasonable, why the life-long 
consequences of unequal yoking in marriage 
should not be as fully understood as the effects 
of poisons, and the disastrous consequences of 
the opium habit or of drunkenness. 

It is said, if we remember, of Madame de 
Xécamier, one of the most beautiful and intel- 
ectual women of the first Napoleon’s court, 
that she had the wondrous art of converting her 


She rebuked their passion- 


I 
I 


lovers into friends. 
ate ardor by the still, small voice of reason, and 
so became the confidante of statesmen and of 
authors, as Aspasia, the morganatic wife of the 
great Pericles, was to the philosophers, poets, 
and politicians of Athens in its golden age. 
But why is it that advice so often comes too 
late in the matters of love and marriage be- 
tween young persons? The fault is generally 
in those parents who shut their eyes to symp- 
toms, and who encourage intimacies which are 
When 
the discovery is made we have either the trag- 


likely to end in undesirable marriages. 


edy of early death, in the poor girl's case, 
from a broken heart, or the domestic melo- 
drama of an angry father, a weeping mother, a 
banished son, a daughter-in-law whose name 
must not be mentioned, and whose shadow is 
** Who 
could ever have believed,’’ says the aristocratic 
mother, ‘* that our John, with all his expecta- 
tions, and the college education we have given 


never to darken the paternal dwelling. 


him, would have thrown himself away upon a 
dairymaid. He might have married anybody 
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with such a presence and such prospects as he 
has. But his poor father is inexorable ; he 
has done with him forever, and has cut him 
out of his will.’’ 

In the majority of such cases, time, the uni- 
versal peacemaker, heals the wounded family 
pride, and it is often the despised daughter-in- 
law who becomes dear as her own daughter to 
the old mother’s heart, and soothes when she 
is gone the declining years of the old mer- 
chant or aristocrat who disowned his son on 
her account. Often—alas, too often—it is the 
parents who consent to the marriage or forgive 
it after a brief estrangement, while it is the 
young man himself who regrets it, and frets at 
having tied himself for life to a simple girl 
without fashionable accomplishments. The 
young wife, to her great credit, although she, 
too, may now and then regret that she mar- 
ried imprudently an unstable character or one 
out of her own social circle, suffers long in 
silence and is kind ; she bears with her hus- 
band's late hours, his mysterious absences, his 
fast companionships, his neglect, and, perhaps, 
his brutal treatment of her. 

Sometimes, the unequal loves, pure and 
honorable, that do not end in marriage, owing 
to the stern will of a father sending his son or 
daughter far away and closing every avenue of 
communication between them and the object 
of their affection, result in tragedy indeed. 
Sir Walter Scott has pictured in appalling col- 
ors the result of a compulsory marriage upon 
a sensitive and high-bred girl whom it bereaves 
of reason, and whose bridal night finds her a 
‘* The 


Bride of Lammermoor”’ has happily few par- 


maniac who slays her hateful lord. 


allels in real life. But not so the result of 
parental and ancestral pride blighting two 


young lives and making themselves childless 
and heirless by their cruelty as pathetically 
told **Aylmer's Field.”’ 
Many a house has been left desolate to parents 
who preferred rank and money to the claims 


by Tennyson in 


of nature. More pleasant is the brief ballad 


in the same sweet singer’s works, which de- 
sctibes Lord Ronald's noble love and fealty 
to the Lady Clare, who proved to be the nurse’s, 
not the high-born, child. 
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But all marriages which are unequal in this or 


that aspect are not unequal in all, nor are all 
marriages which are called unequal necessarily 
unhappy. There are many cross divisions in this 
matter of inequality. The marriage ofa wealthy 
fool to a penniless girl of great intelligence, 
but no money, isan unequal marriage on both 
sides, yet, viewed mathematically, it may be an 
equal bargain. The fool’s money will be very 
useful to her, and her intelligence will be very 
useful to him. The marriage that is equal in 
every point of view—that is, in the social 
standing of the families to which the husband 
and wife respectively belong, in the material 
possessions of each, in the physical constitu- 
tion and chances of longevity, in the temper 
and disposition, in the tastes and acquirements, 
would not necessarily be a happy or desirable 
marriage. When Dr. Paley, the famous author 
of the ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity,’’ was in- 
troduced by Bishop Barrington to his wife, the 
worthy bishop remarked that Mrs. Barrington 
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and he had never had the slightest difference 
of opinion upon any subject during a union 
of fifty years. ‘* Mighty dull,’’ was the reply 
of Paley. And mighty dull, indeed, it would 
be if husband and wife were to be mercly half 
apples, as some have called them, precisely 
made for each other, and each of them form- 
ing an exact half of one ‘‘ stupendous whole,’ 

The equal marriage does not depend upon the 
sameness, but upon the equipoise of qualities, 
and the happiest marriages are those in which 
there is a continuance of warm affection 
through life rather than an ecstatic fever of 
passionate love at the start. Such red-hot 
fires are apt to burn out too quickly, and the 
wife or husband is sometimes painfully re- 
minded of the proverb that ‘‘ familiarity breeds 
contempt.’’ A happy marriage is that which 
wins from the surviving partner such a tribute 
as was paid by David Garrick’s widow after his 
death : ‘‘ He was more than my husband ; he 
was my lover to the last.’’ 
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[The articles appearing under this heading are written expressly for these pages by Mrs. Henry Ward Beccher, and are 
protected by copyright in every instance.—Epiror, THE BROOKLYN MAGAZINE.) 


THE SERVANT-GIRL PROBLEM. 


There is one source of annoyance that dis- 
turbs and perplexes housekeepers of all classes, 
rich or poor, alike. We refer to the almost 
universal complaints about poor servants—help, 
domestics, or employés (call them by which 
name you will). We have been urged many 
times to write on this subject, but up to this 
time have, in a measure, refrained. It is a 
complaint always coming to the front and is 
being constantly discussed. Yet, notwith- 
standing that it is a well-worn subject, it is 
none the less vexatious and trying. 

There is no end to the daily-repeated troubles 
which constantly befall housekeepers, who 
must rely on servants for the chief labor of the 
family. Unfortunately, in social visits, a word, 
or some awkward mistake, at once turns the 
conversation toward the trials each has experi- 
enced, ‘‘ Out of the abundance of the heart 


the mouth speaketh,’’ and, verily, in this par- 
ticular case, there is often ample cause to fill 
the heart with upbraidings. 

One girl is a good worker, but impudent—a 
fault too common with smart but uneducated 
girls. Another is very willing—you cannot ask 
too much of her, she is never so happy as 
when she tries to oblige—but very untidy. 
One, though scrupulously neat, is so slow that 
there can be no dependencesplaced upon her, 
for she never has anything done promptly. 
This one is beyond all praise for her unfailing 
order, neatness, and promptness; but—her 
temper? Theslightest intimation that a little 
change in some portion of her work might be 
desirable, and you raise a storm which pre- 
vents her usually excellent work from giving 


any pleasure. Another is extravagant and 
wasteful, another economical in her use 0 
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materials for your family, but how about the 
baskets of your property that are being con- 
tinually taken out of the back-door for her own 
friends ? 

It might be but reasonable for the friends 
who thus expose the troubles of their kitchens, 
etc., to look into their own hearts, and see if in 
their own characters there may not be similar 
defects. Perhaps the less we say on that side 
of the question the better. But, whatever may 
be the defects in the mistress, all know that 
those we must employ have it in their power 
to diminish the sum of domestic happiness to 
a degree that requires much grace and pa- 
tience to endure with gentleness and equanim- 
ity, and that the power they have usurped is on 
the increase. 

Once, employés ina family fully understood 
the position they were engaged to fill in their 
employer’s house, and just what work was re- 
quired of them. They knew that their services 
were paid for, and, if not honestly rendered, 
they would be dismissed without a recom- 
mendation, and unrecommended would find it 
difficult to find any one who would venture to 
employ them. Once—and the time is not so far 
distant but that all but the young housekeepers 
can recall it—one girl was expected to do the 
work that now we are compelled to employ 
three to do; and how much better this one 
girl did the work, under the oversight of the 
mistress, than we can hope for from several. 
And the one girl was not injured by it—the ser- 
vice was cheerfully rendered, for the most part. 
But now with three or four the work drags, 
and the constant cry is, ‘* The work is too hard.’’ 

Across the ocean, in our mother country, we 
saw nothing of this. To be sure we saw but 
little of the ‘‘ home-life,’’ for we lived mostly 
in hotels. There the servants are trained, ed- 
ueated from childhood to be able to fill a good 
place when old enough. For hotels, of course, 
the teaching was more elaborate, especially 
where the cooks and waiters were men. As 
waiters they must, aside from the manual labor 
of their position, be able to speak English, Ger- 
man, and French ; and if a little Italian, all 
the better for them, because they must be able 
to understand the orders given by guests, and 


also give them such information as is needed, 
aside from preparing the table, the napkins, 
etc., with as many new fancies and designs as 
will make the table attractive. The maids 
had charge of putting the grate in order, the 
sweeping and dusting, and we could not refrain 
from contrasting their mode of work with the 
best we can manage to get here. Once it was 
not so; as good servants could be had here 
as across the water. 

Now, why this change? In part because 
the emigrants who land on our shores come 
from the lowest, poorest classes, and have had 
no opportunity to know how to work decently. 
Unfortunately, we are obliged to depend 
largely upon them for all labor which we can- 
not do ourselves. But, aside from their igno- 
rance, they come to our shores with strange 
ideas of becoming ‘‘ free and equal’’ the mo- 
ment they touch our shores. If modest and 
ready to learn when first landed, how few can 
withstand the example of those who have 
been here longer and under bad influences 
Under such guidance, it requires but a short 
time to transform them, both in dress and 
manners, into bold, self-willed girls. They 
are told ‘‘ tostand up for their rights,’ and they 
then proceed to expound a code of ‘‘ rights,’’ 
which, if they were allowed to put in practice, 
would soon leave us entirely at their mercy. 

They are told to insist upon so many times 
at church, so many days ‘‘ out."’ Then the 
funerals—strange that there should be such 
mortality among our servants’ relations, par- 
ticularly the cousins—-and the weddings, the 
baptisms of infants, for which our girls must 
stand ‘‘ sponsors,’’ which are occurring so fre- 
quently that if we yield to their demands what 
time is there for the work for which they are 
paid? Every step of work that each girl is ex- 
pected to do must be carefully defined, and 
even then she finds it a burden and imposi- 
tion, no matter what may be the pressing ne- 
cessity, to be called upon to do anything else. 

It is this insubordinate, unregulated state of 
mind in those who come to our country, which, 
perhaps, has been the foundation, the starting- 
point of the ‘‘strikes’’ which are now destroy- 
ing the happiness of their own homes, making 
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those whos have taken an active part in them 
reckless, dissipated, unsafe and undesirable 
citizens. 

How have this class of persons succeeded in 
taking and maintaining such a stand? In 
part, no doubt, it has grown up gradually— 
not always from the bad influence of their 
country people—from seeing in their em- 
ployers the independent spirit that is a distinc- 
tive peculiarity of our national character. But 
how did we earn it? That which rightly reg- 
ulated is a noble thing, when used by unin- 
formed and undisciplined minds for selfish 
ends is not likely to bring forth the most de- 
sirable results. 

But may not the trouble and disturbance 
which seem particularly to characterize ser- 
vants in these days be somewhat the fault of 
their employers ? 

Mothers spare no effort to have their girls 
educated, but is it not too often without a 
thought of the necessity of their being perfectly 
familiar with all that pertains to the duties and 
cares of home, such cares as belong to the 
manual work that must be done there? If 
they can dance, sing, play the piano, and talk 
French, if thrown into the society of a distin- 
guished foreigner, or one they suppose to be 
distinguished, the mothers appear well satisfied, 
and the young ladies have reached the height 
of their ambition. With such training, what 
homes will these young ladies build? What 
chance is there for domestic happiness ? Under 
such mistresses as many of the young ladies 
of the present day will naturally make, is it 
strange that we find so few good servants? 
How much time and money is devoted to give 
young ladies a wonderfully fine education, but 
that most essential part, that which can make 
them intelligent, noble, practical women, 
which will give them health and strength to 
neet the many troubles which must come to 


I 
Ree pear are 
all, is entirely lost sight of. One is none the 


less a thorough lady because, if necessary, she 
can in times of need go to the kitchen and 
prepare the dinner for the day, or for days, if 
required. Who can insure the rich, the fashion- 
able, that sickness in the family may not at any 
hour make them the only ones able to work ? 
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If no such unforeseen trouble calls them to 
lend a helping hand, or to be the sole care- 
taker of the household, suppose sickness 
sweeps down upon the family, leaving her who 
has been so daintily reared as the only one 
to look to for judgment, for care, for quick, 
active efforts in an emergency, when life and 
death stand evenly balanced, would she not 
bless God and her parents if they have taught 
her the true art of skilful nursing? And if, 
after many weary, anxious days, one after an- 
other of the stricken family are slowly gaining, 
and full recovery is pronounced sure, did the 
patient, watchful nurse ever experience such 
pleasure in the most elaborate party or excit- 
ing dance, as when the physician says, ‘‘ Under 
God you have saved them. No skill of mine 
could have called them back to life without 
such nursing as you have given !’’ This is no 
exaggeration, no sentimental effort of the im- 


agination! We have seen such cases, and 
heard of many more well authenticated. 

But is not the mode of education, for both 
young men and maidens, a matter that re- 
quires thought and attention from all who 
would see them prepared to meet '' life, as it 
is given, its rough ascent or its flowery slope,” 
happy among the flowers, but brave, cheer- 


sé 


ful, and uncomplaining ‘‘ when the winds 
whistle and the tempest roars’’ ? What time, 
according to the programme laid out in our 
most prominent schools and colleges, have our 
young girls to learn anything of home duties? 
Our teachers understand that they are expected 
to ‘‘fill’’ their pupils to the utmost extent of 
their mental capacity, and social life fills every 
moment that can be purloined from school or 
study. If any one expostulates on the plea of 
inevitable injury to health, the teachers feel 
that is not their business. They are paid to 
make them study, and Fashion has no regard 
for the health of her votaries, but lures the 
young to enjoy every moment they can snatch 
from study. And so they rush on to be edu- 
cated—intellectually and fashionably—as fast 
as possible. In two years after leaving semi- 
nary or college, what of all their studies will 
they turn to practical use ? 

We would not be understood to undervalue 
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a thorough practical education-—one that will 
prepare our children for good and useful lives. 
But we cannot silence the fear that they are 
being kept too closely held to too many studies, 
which, by the overpressure, will enfeeble mind 
and body. If more time was given to physical 
labor while our children are growing, and fewer 
studies crowded into each term, the father and 
mother would not grow old so fast by attempt- 
ing to take theirown amount of care and labor 
and adding to it that which, if their children 
were called to do, would give them nobler 
minds in sounder bodies. 

Instead of lamentations and remonstrances 
that women are not allowed certain rights 
which a foolish ambition craves, would it not 
be wiser for them to be sure that they fully un- 
derstood and practised all the rights which are 
inalienably their own? Let all these rights be 
used to the best advantage for the highest good 
of their family, for assistance for all in trouble 
who surround them, to reach out and help all 
whose gifts cannot be developed without a 
helping hand, When she has done all that 
seems important that she should do, then who 
will object to any woman’s reaching higher, 
or into a new sphere, and securing as many 
‘‘rights’’ as she can manage successfully, with- 
out neglecting the rights and duties already her 
own, and for the proper use of which she will 
be called upon to give a strict account ? 

Let the highest right—the noblest that wom- 
an can desire—the supreme right which God 
Himself gave us, and no man can usurp—be 
fully understood and acted upon—the right to 
make a glorious home, to make our husbands 
nobler by our patient love, the right to nurse 
and rear and bless our children, the right, 
with the capacity, to show our servants by our 
example how to be happy, a blessing to them- 
selves and us. Then enter the lists if you 
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choose, and do battle for just as many of what 
are called man’s rights as you are sure you 
can manage well and have any ambition for. 
Unless women, instead of trying to step out- 
side of their own duties, will see that such 
duties are carefully performed, and not dele- 
gated to uneducated and untrained subordi- 
nates, the prospects of home comforts and hap- 
piness are very cloudy, If the servants have 
the very best intentions and desire to please, 
and the mistress leaves all to them, what can 
be expected but strife and confusion? Cana 
lawyer delegate the care of his office and atten- 
tion to his clients to his apprentice, while he 
wastes his time in social pleasures and fashion- 
able excitements, giving small space to study, 
and making himself perfect in his profession, 
and blame any one but himself for want of 
success? Our physicians who have any am- 
bition to succeed devote years to close study, 
and seek information through the.lectures of 
those who have spent their lives in, research 
and careful practice. The merchant cannot 
expect to enter into any business indepen- 
dently until he has served a long apprentice- 
ship ; but our young girls leave the school- 
room too often to assume the charge of a 
work of which they know nothing, the 
privilege and honor of making a home, the 
most important and sacred. trust that can be 
committed to mortal hands. If our daughters 
were but taught to realize how much skill and 
power must be employed to accomplish this 
work, if they could understand what a noble, 
honorable position can be theirs, how far above 
all honors that a woman can crave is that of a 
true home-maker, there would be fewer family 
boarding-houses, fewer irritable, dissipated hus- 
bands, fewer divorces, fewer wild, reckless chil- 
dren, and, beyond all doubt, less cause of 
complaint on account of worthless servants. 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton. 


TO A METEOR. 
By GeorGE E, Day. 

I saw thee take thine awful flight 

Across the darkened western blue ; 
Like some majestic bird of light 

Thy fiery trail of splendor flew. 
With beauty bright thy single star 

Made sombre darkness light as day. 
I watched thy beauty from afar 

Through space unbounded speed away. 
I saw thy trail of feathered fire 

Bright as the lightning’s tangled skein— 
Fade into space, like some desire 

That wings across a dreaming brain. 
O fleeting visitor of night— 

Majestic in thy swift career ! 
Tell me whence comes thy fiery flight, 

And what portends thy presence here ? 
Art thou some exile doomed to roam 

Frogn star to star through boundless space, 
O’er mountain heights and ocean’s foam, 

And never find a resting-place ? 
Or hast thou some diviner fate— 

Some prophecy of good or ill ? 
Alas! no mortal can translate 

The message that thy glories thrill. 


MY FIRST CIGAR. 
3y T. De Wirr Tacmace. 

The time had come in my boyhood which I 
thought demanded of me a capacity to smoke. 
The old people of the household could abide 
neither the sight nor the smell of the Virginia 
weed. When ministers came there, not by 
positive injunction, but by a sort of instinct as 
to what would be safest, they whiffed their 
pipe on the back steps. If the house could 
not stand sanctified smoke, it may be imagined 
how little chance there was for adolescent 
cigar-puffing. 

By some rare good fortune which put in my 
hands three cents, I found access to a tobacco 
store. As the lid of the long, narrow, fragrant 
box opened, and for the first time I owned a 
cigar, my feelings of elation, manliness, su- 
periority, and anticipation can scarcely be 
imagined, save by those who have had the 


same sensation. When I put the cigar to my 
lips, and stuck the lucifer-match to the end of 
the weed, and commenced to pull with an 
energy that brought every facial muscle to its 
utmost tension, my satisfaction with this world 
was so great my temptation was never to want 
to leave it. 

The cigar did not burn well. It required 
an amount of suction that tasked my determi- 
nation to the utmost. You see that my 
worldly means had limited me to a quality 
that cost only three cents. But I had been 
taught that nothing great was accomplished 
without effort, and so I pulledaway. Indeed, 
I had heard my older brothers in their Latin 
lessons say, omnia vincit labor ; which translated 
means, if you want to make anything go, you 
must scratch for it. 

With these sentiments, I passed down the 
village street, and out toward my country 
home. My head did not feel exactly right, 
and the street began to rock from side to side, 
so that it became rather uncertain to me which 
side of the street Iwas on. So I crossed over, 
but found myself on the same side that I was 
on beforeI crossed over. Indeed, I imagined 
that I was on both sides at the same time, and 
several fast teams were driving between. I 
met another boy, who asked me why I looked 
so pale, and I told him that I did not look 
pale, but that he was pale himself. After 
some further walking, I sat down under the 
bridge near my house and began to reflect on 
the prospect of early decease, and on the un- 
certainty of all earthly expectations. I had 
determined to smoke the cigar all up, and thus’ 
get the full worth of my money, but was finally 
obliged to throw three fourths of it away. I 
knew, however, exactly where I threw it, in 
case I should feel better the next day. 

Getting home, the old people were fright- 
ened, and demanded of me an explanation 
as to my absence and the rather whitish color 
of my complexion. Not feeling that I was 
called to go into particulars, and not wishing 


to increase my parents’ apprehension that I 
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was going to turn out badly, I summed up the 
case with the statement that I felt miserable at 
the pitof the stomach. Mustard plasters were 
immediately administered, and I received care- 
ful watching for some hours. Finally, I fell 
asleep, and forgot my disappointment and 
humiliation in being obliged to throw away 
three fourths of my first cigar. 


NATURE IN A FOREST. 

When you wander through a forest you feel 
what the ancients called ‘‘ the sacred horror of 
the woods ;’’ vou understand that a mystery 
surrounds you, and in the undefined shades 
spectres float whose outline you dare not fix. 
It seems as if you were intruding upon and 
disturbing solitude, and that at your approach 
The trees, plants, and 
flovers appear to change the subiect of their 
conversation, as is done in a drawing-room 


some one had retired. 


when an intimate chit-chat is interrupted by 
some unwelcome visitor. Perhaps you were 
on the point of detecting Nature’s secret, 
which man seeks to unravel ; but were your 
tread as light as that of a red Indian in his 
moccasins, your foot has moved a stone, made 
some grass rustle and dew-drops fall from a 
wild flower. All at oncea little bird darts away 
and goes to inform the old oaks of the ap- 
Then the 
forest is circumspect, and says only insignificant 
things; the flowers fold up their corollas and 


proach of the enemy—that is, man. 


the singers are hushed. For awhile life seems 


to be arrested. After a little time, when you 
are found to be a harmless dreamer, a poet in- 
capable of those useless murders so remorse- 
lessly committed by sportsmen, all that timid 
world is reassured. The trees talk with the 
wind ; the birds, resuming their prattlings, 
hop through the branches ; the gnats recom- 
mence their waltzes in the luminous streaks of 
light wherein their balls are given, and Nature 
attends to her little affairs exactly as if you 
were not there. Sit down, like Tityus, the 
Virgilian shepherd, under the canopy of a 
spreading beech-tree, and look at that delight- 
ful chaos of vegetation, the thousand details of 
which are brought out by the sun. Here the 


holly exhibits its indented prickly leaves ; 
there, in the bright sunbeams, the fern spreads 
its flexible stalk, furnished with little leaves 
dotted’ with stigmas which in the spring be- 
come the flowers ; you might think they were 
palms ; indeed, in the tropics the fern has the 
appearance and size of the palm-tree. They 
rise to a height of more than forty feet. 

Between the ferns and the hollies, herbs, 
grasses, and little flowers are crowded to- 
gether, and at their feet the mosses spread 
softly in green or brown patches. From all 
these plants, warmed by the sun, perfumes 
arise and spread in the air as from a sachet. 
Intoxicated with these odors, the insects hum 
and fly about with unusual activity. The “pula, 
or daddy-long-legs, flutters round the oaks ; 
the canfharis, a brilliant emerald, glitters like 
a point of green gold on the silvery bark of the 
birch ; the ant, nimbly plying its delicate feel- 
ers, makes its way through the grass; the 
cicindela, that messenger with the green livery, 
hovers in front of the lounger, while the stag- 
beetle—the rhinoceros of insects—caparisoned 
with its heavy black armor, runs over the warm 
sand in quest of its prey. To him who comes 
from a noisy town where human clamor never 
ceases, the silence at first appears deep. Little 
by little, the ear becomes accustomed to-it and 
discerns a thousand little noises which at first 
were unnoticed, and these are the voices of 
solitude. 

The restless leaf is always shivering and rus- 


tling, like a silk dress ; 


invisible water is rip- 
pling over the grass ; a branch, tired of being 
so long in the same attitude, rises abruptly, and 
makes its joints crack, as if stretching itself. 
A stone, losing its equilibrium or moved by 
an insect, rolls down a slope, and this minia- 
ture avalanche carries away with it a few grains 
of sand; a sudden quivering of the wings of 
an insect or of a bird rapidly lashes the air ; 
an acorn breaks from its stem, bounds from 
leaf to leaf, and: falls upon the turf with a dull 
sound ; something goes by, producing a grat- 
ing noise among the grass; a bird jabbers, a 
squirrel squeaks while climbing a tree, and 
the woodpecker, with a beat regular as that 
of a pendulum, strikes the bark of the elms 
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to drive out the little beetles on which it feeds. 
The wind sweeps over the top of the forest, 


producing undulations which roll like waves 
on the sea, and give out low moanings, which 
might be taken for the distant roar of the ocean. 
In all these inarticulate plaints it seems as 
though Nature were heard to breathe. Oh, 
how pleasant it is to abide there for long 
hours, forgetting all the little troubles of civili- 
zation, allowing one’s self to be penetrated by 
the essence of things, and impregnated with 
the life that is around us, immersed in the 
world of nature like a mad repose in the sea ! 





WOMEN IN CHINA. 

The Chinese mistress or concubine: differs 
from the European in being legally recognized ; 
she is a sort of a legitimate mistress. Under 
certain circumstances conjugal life ceases to 
be what it ought to be. Events of such a 
nature occur as to disturb the matrimonial 
equilibrium. Mere whim or sickliness are fre- 
quently the leading causes. In Europe men 
have no difficulties in acquiring mistresses. 
The double household is an institution very 
well known all over the Christian world. In 
China, where the children’s fate and welfare 
rank foremost, and where the honor of the 
family is enhanced by their prosperity, the ex- 
clusion of the illegitimate children from the 
joys of a home would be in strict opposition 
to the traditional customs of that country. 
Concubinage was legally established with the 
view to restrain men from seeking adventures 
outside of their home. At first sight this in- 
stitution seems highly objectionable—a Eu- 
ropean might call it indelicate, but he over- 
looks the fact that crimes of unspeakable 
atrocity are often perpetrated ; that offspring 
of an illegal union are daily thrust into the 
turmoil] of the world, where they perish under 
the cruel load of an indelible stain, and all 
that under the pretext of delicacy! The fact 
that serves best as an excuse for the institution 
of concubinage is that the Chinese wife toler- 
ates its existence, although she fully realizes the 
greatness of her sacrifice, for love unites hearts 
in China as well as anywhere else. But true 


love discriminates between two evils and de 
cides for the least. The presence of the mis- 
tress within the walls of the Chinese home has 
as its only aim the protection of that interest, 
The marriage law of China is based on the 
principle of monogamy. <A second marriage 
is looked upon as a criminal offence as long 
as the first one is not legally annulled. Con- 
cubinage does not impair by any means the 
firmness of the matrimonial knot. On the 
contrary, the former imparts strength to the lat- 
ter. The mistress can acquire the right of a 
member of a family only under certain condi- 
tions, and with the legitimate wife's assent, 
which naturaily is not given thoughtlessly, but 
out of pure devotion for the family, in order to 
let the husband enjoy the possession of chil- 
dren who will revere their ancestors. The 
concubines, or inferior wives, as we may call 
them, are generally selected from the lower 
classes of society, or out of the number of 
poor relatives. Their children are considered 
as belonging to the legal wives, when these are 
childless, If the latter even have children of 
their own, the descendants of concubines are 
looked upon as legitimate. In all cases the 
mistress is inferior to the legal wife, and con- 
siders herself as being in the latter's service. 


TWO MYSTERIES. 
By Mo.ttige A. Mason. 


Two rose-bushes put on their garments of green, 

Two rose-bushes stately as ever were seen ; 

They warmed in the sunlight and drank in the rain 

And grew into beauty and blossom again ; 

Alike in their form and alike in their root, 

The same soil feeding each delicate shoot, 

Yet the blossoms of one were immaculate white, 

While the other bloomed red in the warm June 
light. 


Two children, unconscious of sorrow and sin, 
Both lovely without and lovely within ; 

Life’s path was so smooth for the soft, tender feet, 
It seemed still a part of the Heavenly street ; 

Yet living they grew in their souls far apart, 
These lives that once clung to the same mother 


heart, 

And who would have thought from the hope that 
was given, 

One would blossom for earth and the other for 
Heaven ? 
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OUR FAMILIAR SAYINGS. 

Many of our common sayings, so trite and 
pithy, are used without the least idea from 
whose pen or mouth they first originated. 
Probably the words of Shakespeare furnish us 
with more of these familiar maxims than any 
other writer, for to him we owe *‘ All is not 
gold that glitters,’’ ‘‘ Make a virtue of neces- 
sity,’’ ‘‘ Screw your courage to the sticking 
place’’ (not point), ‘‘ They laugh that win,”’ 
“This is the short and long of it,’’ ‘‘ Com- 
parisons are odious,’’ ‘‘ As merry as the day 
is long,’’ ‘‘ A Daniel come to judgment,’’ 
‘* Frailty, thy name is woman,”’ and a host of 
others. 

Washington Irving gives ‘‘ The almighty 
dollar.”’ 

Thomas long ago, 
“What will Mrs. Grundy say ?’’ while Gold- 
smith answers, ‘‘ Ask no questions, and I’ll 


Murgan queried 


tell you no fibs.’’ 

Charles Pinckney gives ‘‘ Millions for de- 
fence, but not one cent for tribute. ’’ 

‘* First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens’’ (not country- 
men), appeared in the resolutions presented 
to the House of Representatives, in Decem- 
ber, 1720, prepared by General Henry Lee. 

Thomas Tasser, a writer of the sixteenth 
century, gives us ‘‘ Better late than never,’’ 
‘‘ Look ere you leap,’’ and ‘‘ The stone that 
is rolling can gather no moss.”’ 

‘All cry and no wool”’ is found in But- 
ler’s ** Hudibras.’’ 

Dryden says, ‘‘ None but the brave deserve 
the fair,’’ 


‘* Men are but children of a larger 
and ‘* Through thick and thin,’’ 

‘‘When Greek joined Greek then was the 
tug of war,’’ came from Nathaniel Lee. 


growth,’ 


‘* Of two evils I have chosen the least,’’ and 
are from 


, 


“The end must justify the means,’ 
Matthew Prior. 

We are indebted to Colley Cibber for the 
agreeable intelligence that ‘‘ Richard is him- 
self again.’’ 

Johnson tells us of ‘‘a good hater,’* and 
Macintosh, in 1791, the phrase often attrib- 
uted to John Randolph, *‘ Wise and masterly 
inactivity. ”’ 


‘“* Variety is the very spice of life,’’ and 
‘“Not much the worse for wear,’’ Cowper. 
‘Man proposes, but God disposes,’ Thomas 
a Kempis. 

Christopher Marlowe gave forth the invita- 
tion so often repeated by his brothers in a less 
public way, ** Love me little, love me long.’’ 

Edward Coke was of the opinion that ‘‘ A 
man’s house is his castle.’’ To Milton we 
owe ‘* The Paradise of fools,’’ ‘‘ 
of sweets,’’ 


A wilderness 


‘ 


and ‘* Moping melancholy and 


moonstruck madness.”’ 

Edward Young tells us ‘‘ Death loves a 
shining mark,’’ and ‘‘ A fool at forty is a fool 
indeed.’’ 

From Bacon comes ‘‘ Knowledge is power, *’ 
and Thomas Southerne reminds us that ‘* Pity’s 
akin to love,’’ while Dean Swift thought that 
‘* Bread is the staff of life.’’ 


THE YOUNG WIDOW. 


She is modest, but not bashful— 
Free and easy, but not bold ; 
Like an apple, ripe and mellow— 

Not too young, and not too old ; 
Half-inviting, half-repulsing— 

Now advancing, and now shy— 
There is mischief in her dimple, 

There is danger in her eye. 


She has studied human nature ; 
She is schooled in all her arts ; 
She has taken her diploma 
As the mistress of all hearts 
She can tell the very moment 
When to sigh and when to smile. 
Oh, a maid is soinetimes charming, 
But a widow all the while. 


Are you sad? How very serious 


Will her handspme face become ! 

Are you angry? She is wretched, 
Lonely, friendless, tearful, duinb ! 

Are you mirthful? How her laughter, 
Silver-sounding, will ring out! 

She can lure, and catch, and play you, 
As an angler does the trout. 


Ye old bachelors of forty, 
Who have grown so bold and wise— 
Young Americans of twenty, 
With the love-looks in your eyes— 
You may practice all the lessons 
Taught by Cupid since the fall, 
But I know a little widow 
Who can win and fool you all, 
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WIESBADEN IN WINTER. 

Living in Germany in the winter is arranged 
on an economical tariff. Ample food and ac- 
commodation for three persons—four rooms 
on the second floor of a good hotel in one of 
the best streets in Wiesbaden—can be had for 
1 pound a day, to include every extra, and for 
less than that sum if fora lengthened stay. 
The food is excellent, well and punctually 
served, and, barring a tendency toward excess 
in vinegar, could not be improved. For 
amusements, there is a capital band twice a 
day, a good theatre, a brilliantly-lighted cur- 
haus and promenade, tea and coffee at the end 
of easy walks in every direction through the 
snowy forests on the southerly spurs of the 
Taunus, surrounding the town. The people 
are gay, cheerful, fond of amusement, and by 
no means so grasping as their Swiss neighbors ; 
and there is plenty of good villa accommodation 
for those indisposed to like hotels. Carriages, 
too, are cheap. For something under seven- 


] 


pence a fairly long drive can be taken, and two 
ll pay for a short excursion. 


or three shillings wi 
For the sound, there are the countless agree- 
able vicissitudes of a foreign sojourn among 
people who love an out-of-doors life ; for the 
sick there are healing waters, into which the 
lame step and are made well. The gouty and 
theumatic man is carried here, and goes on 
foot, while people suffering from chrénic cold, 
chronic indigestion, and maladies of the throat 
find a speedy cure in two glasses of the hot spring 
a day. Above all, education is excellent and 
cheap. Families struggling elsewhere might 
live here in comfort on a small income, enjoy- 
ing what is bright in life and giving their chil- 
dren advantages unknown in second-rate 
schools at home. A paradise of pleasant, talk- 
ative, idle people, retired soldiers and officials, 
old maids, old gentlemen with the least de- 
ceptive wigs in the world—these are the figures 
which cross the Kurgarten or form a pleasantly 
variegated frame to the gray, Ostade-like pic- 


ture formed by the pools and lakes, each merry 
with voices and with the whirring sound of the 
skate, and each covered by graceful, bending 
figures, large and small, skimming over the 
ice like birds. Among the broken outlines are 
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the turrets and arches in the narrower parts of 
the old town. Gretchen, with her flaxen locks 
folded neatly round her head, still treads the 
streets * Mephisto, in a soft hat and a cloak, 
lingers in the doorways and haunts the taverns 
a modern Faust is led into temptation ; airy 
spirits fill the memory and delight the eye of 
the mind. 

The waters of Wiesbaden were known to 
Pliny, and captains of those fifty famous strong. 
holds with which Caesar endowed the Rhine 
must have visited the springs, or fought for 
them with their wild German neighbors, until 
at last the precious streams were defended by 
the castle with eight-and-twenty towers built in 
Roman masonry on a height above the town, 
Every now and then there appear in the soil 


votive offerings or tablets, recording how the 


Romans of the Augustan or Tiberian age de- 
rived healing from the Fons, and desired to sig- 
nify their thanks to Apollo and Sirona, the 
latter a god adopted in the liberal Roman 
fashion, along with other properties of a con- 
quered country. Soap, too, which dyed the 
swarthy Roman locks of a desirable brazen 
hue, came from Wiesbaden, and was infused 
by the medicinal waters. 

A row of early German kings, many of whom 
drank wine, or mead, out of their boots (hence 
the expression, perhaps, drinking boots or 
bouts), next held the town. It is a fact that 
the family of Pyrmont-Waldeck sprang from a 
founder who, swallowing a jack-boot full of 
wine, fell down dead ; on which the emperor 
of that day consoled the orphans with a peer- 
age. Three times in the sixteenth century the 
city was attacked by fire ; the Thirty Years’ War 
next ravaged Wiesbaden, and was no sooner 
over than other storms broke over the devoted 
town. Prince succeeded prince, and Wies- 
baden may have said, like Cosimo de’ Medici, 
that though weare directed by the Bible to for- , 
give our enemies, the Bible preserves a strict 
silence with respect to our friends. With every 
change of government the town was plundered ; 
and as the last ruler left with his booty, the 
next, bent on enriching himself, arrived. The 
wretched people were stripped, even of their 
clothes ; not twenty citizens were left in the 























town ; and hares and partridges were said to 
have nestled in the streets. The very church 
organ was carried out of its loft, and the bells 
stolen from the city belfry, English soldiers 
under the Duke of Marlborough completed the 
devastation ; but better times then began to 
dawn. The extraordinary qualities of the water 
began to be more prized, and people flocked 
in from all parts of Europe. Prince Carl of 
Nassau made the town his capital ; it was filled 
with French emigrants after the revolution, 
and it was here, in 1850, that the inflexible 
Comte de Chambord received his adherents. 
Little by little the defences crumbled away and 
gave place to flower gardens ; the open baths, 
attended without distinction of sex (as in 
Japan), were covered and regulated ; an im- 
posing curhaus, flanked by two long colon- 
nades of gay shops, enclosing fountains and a 
fine garden, was built to receive visitors, and 
Wiesbaden appeared, as it is, the gayest, 
brightest little town in South Germany ; be- 
loved by Goethe and sung by Byron ; the 
healer of the sick, the comforter of the aged, 
and a pleasant resort for pilgrimage in winter. 


TURKISH WOMEN AT HOME. 

When in the home or harem, Turkish 
women act more like girls in a seminary than 
rivals in the affection of their husband. They 
laugh, chatter, scold, and sometimes slap faces, 
have their little or big secrets, have favorites 
and are jealous of each other ; but it is more 
as children are jealous of a parent's love, and 
though they will scandalize each other among 
themselves, they will never betray each other 
under any circumstances in their wrongdoing 
to the husband, They have no morals, know 
none ; never were taught anything except to 
make themselves beautiful and to pander to 
their husband’s lowest nature. They neither 
see nor hear anything else, and they have no 
idea of home, nor honor, nor anything which 
would deter them from wrong except the fear 
Therefore it 
is not to be wondered at that they are brimful 
of intrigue, and practice deception at every op- 
portunity ; and there are always ways which 
the most jealous Turk cannot hinder. 


of the sack and the Bosphorus, 


Dress- 
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makers’ shops and ostensible visits to other 
harems, the always handy veil and a hundred 
other means allow these women full scope for 
carrying out their plans, 
ter his own harem if outside the door stands a 
pair of woman’s sandals. That signifies that 
his wife or wives have ladies visiting there, and 
he cannot enter as long as they remain. This 
trick frequently allows the man to be deceived 
under his very nose, for he is bound to hold 
his neighbor’s wife sacred and not intrude. 
The sacredness in which a Turk holds his 


No husband can en- 


one of 
the strangest traits in the character of these 
men, 


neighbor's wife, as well as his own, is 


A man cannot inquire for the health 
of his friend’s wife even though she is known 
to be dangerously sick. When a girl marries 
out of her father’s house that father has no 
longer a daughter nor his sons a sister. If 
they wish to inguire for her health they must 
ask, ‘‘ How is your house?’’ She can go 
home to see her mother, but cannot speak to 
her father or brothers. A Turk is obliged by 
his religion to cut down any Turkish woman 
whom he may find conversing with any man 
in the street or in any public place, unless in 
the way of trade, for women can buy of men 
in stores, in streets, or at the bazaar. This 
rule, however, is not as closely followed as it 
used to be, or the women have grown too 
sharp to be caught. 

The women are utterly irresponsible beings 
in their husband’s eyes, and they are treated in 
provided for 
ed, but 
While naturally docile and in- 


most ways like little children ; 
comfortably, fed, clothed and amu 
not educated. 
telligent, they become shrewish through the 
ignorance in which they are kept. They are 
generous with that unthinking generosity that 
causes a child to give away the most expensive 
toy, not knowing thecost. A Turkish woman 
will at any moment, if the caprice seizes her, 
give away her finest jewels. ‘Their hospitality 
is too well known to require mention, They 
always have coffee and sweetmeats served for 
any and all guests, and when they feel that the 
visit has lasted long enough they clap hands, 
and the caffejee brings a second cup of coffee, 
and that is the signal. No guest can stay 
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longer than to drink this. Sometimes the time 
between drinks is decidedly short. 

The women and children do not undress at 
night, but add a wadded night robe to the 
clothes they already have on, and sleep thus 
summer and winter. They close all the doors 
and windows, and sleep several in one room, 
and doubtless would suffer dreadfully from: the 
confined air, were it not that Turkish carpen- 
ters never have heard of the plumb line, and 
so windows and doors all have crevices which 
supply ventilation. The tales of Oriental 
magnificence fail to impress one who has visited 
the best harems, for they are one and all pict- 
ures of dirt and wanton extravagance. The 
only great display is in the amount of rugs and 
jewelry. On the floors of the general room 
for the women, or the private suites, it is al- 
ways the same—cigarette-ends, candies, nut- 
shells, necklaces, gold-embroidered slippers 
and sashes, and, in short, all sorts of disorder 
and dirt. And the women are always eating, 
smoking, or lolling about on the divans. 

There are no means of heating the houses 


EDITOR'S 


THE QUESTION OF FEMININE DRESS, 

A recent series of lectures on woman’s dress 
delivered in the various large cities of America 
has awakened interest in this oft-mooted ques- 
tion. That the present style of dress adopted 
by American women is, to a very large extent, 
both injurious from a sanitary standpoint and 
inconsistent with good taste, can scarcely be 
denied. But the radical reforms suggested, 
as, for example, the substitution of the trousers 
for the petticoat, and similar departures from 
modern customs, are not destined to bring 
about the looked-for result. Any desirable re- 
form in the apparel of women must come 
gradually, and radical suggestions, as the one 
above indicated, tend only to postpone the final 
result. To advise a young lady to dress her- 
self with any such serious departure from the 
prevailing fashion of her day and class is to ask 
her to incur a penalty that would invariably 


except by mangals, which are open copper 
braziers which can only hold about a quart of 
glowing embers each, and these embers almost 
covered with ashes, so that very little heat js 
obtained. The people gather around these in 
winter, wrapped in furs, and try to keep warm. 
There is no other fire in the whole house ex- 
cept that in the kitchen range, which is 
queer affair, being a long series of little pigeon- 
holes built in the brick upon a sort of dresser 
by achimney. In each of these holes a sepa- 
rate fire is keptand a kettle set on each. The 
fires are very small, and it takes long to cook 
over them, but the Turkish cooks are patient 
and begin early. Copper is the favorite metal 
in the kitchens, and though itis not kept clean 
like the Bulgarian copper, still it is cleaner 
than anything else about the house. For out- 
door amusement they go out in boats (calques, 
they call them), in coupés, and sometimes 
walk, and often are to be seen picnicking in 
graveyards, eating off tomb-stones and sit- 
ting on the graves laughing and chatting to- 
gether. 


TABLE. 


follow such an innovation. God has implanted 
in the minds of all, but especially in the 
female breast, the love of beauty, and one way 
that this feeling finds expression is in the mat- 
ter of dress and personal adornment. It isa 
duty which every woman owes to herself, to 
her family, and to society to dress tastefully, 
and as well as her means will allow. It is 
woman’s instinct to admire pretty dresses, and 
itis right that she should. The great danger 
lies in the fact that too many of our women 
make the matter of dress almost their sole aim in 
life, and every moment is absorbed in concoct- 
ing some new idea or following the foolish dic- 
tates of Fashion. It is then that dress becomes 
a dangerous ruling passion. Husband, chil- 
dren, household duties, everything is forgotten 
in the passion, and inconsistency of taste and 
circumstances invariably follows. The com- 
parison of women to flowers applies with spe- 
cial force to this question of dress. In their 
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apparel and adornments women express their 
natures, as the flowers in their petals and 
colors. Allow a woman her freedom in dress, 
and she never fails to express her true char- 
acter. She may clothe herself with the costli- 
est silks that France can produce, she may adorn 
herself with the most expensive of Brussels 
lace, her diamonds and jewels may be of the 
most brilliant description,—yet, withal, the 
woman stands before you, and a simple glance 
reveals to you her character. The absence of 
a true taste and refinement of delicacy cannot 
be compensated by the possession of the most 
Mind measures gold, but 
An important 
factor in this question of dress reform will be 


princely trousseau. 
gold cannot measure mind. 


a more thorough recognition, on the part of 
our women, of the beauty which always ac- 
Female loveliness never 
appears to such good advantage as when set off 


companies simplicity. 
by simplicity of dress, The loveliest types of 
womanhood it has been our pleasure to meet 
were those not decked in gaudy or extravagant 
dress, but in apparel charming in its simplicity. 
Modesty in dress, when accompanied with 
that taste which every cultivated and refined 
woman possesses, is always pleasing to the 
eye, and never more so than in these days of 
far-fetched fashions. The women of ancient 
Athens were noted for their simple attirement, 
yet what women have ever so excited the ad- 
miration of the world? And what is true of 
the women of that period can be made equally 
No 
country on God’s footstool boasts of such a 


true of the women of the present day. 


wealth of beautiful womanhood as America, 
and no nation has therefore better and grander 
opportunity for demonstrating to the world 
what is most becoming in woman's apparel. 
Scores and hundreds of our women are like 
the daisies and violets of the fields in that they 
never look better or exhale a more beneficial 
influence than when dressed in a morning 
wrapper. Silks and satins often make an un- 
pleasant transformation of the woman whose 
beauty of face and figure is never more striking 
than when they have the accompaniments of a 
neat-fitting dress of more modest material. In 
this matter of woman’s dress, then, when we 


we 
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sum it all up, the fact is plain that, as the love 
of dress is inherent in all true women, it would 
be as unwise as it would be useless to strive 
against it by any radical suggestions of reform. 
Our reformers will do better if they devote all 
their energies toward cultivating in our women 
a better appreciation of simplicity in dress. 
Such a suggestion will meet with speedier 
recognition, and in due time will this problem 
of dress reach its proper solution. The nine- 
teenth century will not then close upon a race 
of overdressed women in America, as some 
prophesy, but rather upon a race of common- 
sense women who will have become convinced 
that outward adornment is not made beautiful 
in proportion to its expensiveness, but charm- 
ing only as it is noted for its simplicity and re- 
finement of taste. 
YOUNG MEN AND SINGLE LIFE. 

The opinion has been advanced by the writer 
of a late magazine article that ‘‘ were young 
men to more carefully weigh the distinct ad- 
vantages which single life holds out to them, 
there would be even a larger decrease of mar- 
The state- 
ment here made can scarcely said to be ele- 
vating in its sentiment. 


riages than is at present the case.’’ 


It is undoubtedly 
true that a single life is not without its advan- 
tages forsome. ‘There are hundreds of young 
men, as there are a like number of young 
women, to whom a married life would be un- 
suitable and unwise. It is an inexcusable sin 
for any young man of hereditary ill-health or 
deformity to assume marriage, and to such a 
one single life has advantages, even though it 
holds out few pleasures. But that young man 
who is possessed with every bodily and mental 
equipment, and marries not, fails in one of the 
most palpable duties of life. He deprives 
himself of and exalted 


pleasures, of some of its strongest incentives to 


life’s most refined 
virtue and activity, and sets an example un- 
worthy of imitation, Nothing has, or should 
have, a greater refining and moralizing influ- 
ence to a young man than marriage. _If he re- 
mains unmarried, he lays himself open to allur- 
ing vices that have no place in his eye or mind 
when his attentions and affections are centred 
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upon a devoted wife. Marriage changes the 
current of a man’s feelings, and gives him a 
centre for his thoughts, his affections, and his 
acts. It renders him more virtuous, more 
wise, and is an incentive to put forth his best ex- 
ertions to attain position in commercial and 
social circles. It is conceded that marriage 
will increase the cares of a young man which 
he would not encounter if he remained single, 
but it must be granted, on the other hand, 
that it heightens the pleasures of life. If mar- 
riage, in some instances within our knowledge, 
has seemed to be but a hindrance to certain 
success, the countless instances must not be for- 
gotten where it has proved to be the incentive 
which has called forth the best part of man’s 
nature, roused him from selfish apathy, and 
inspired in him those generous principles and 
high resolves which have helped to develop 
him into a character known, loved, and hon- 
ored by all within the sphere of its influence. 
Matrimony, it is true, is chargeable with num- 
berless solicitudes and responsibilities, and this 
all young men should fully understand before 
entering upon it, but it is also full of joy and 
happiness that is unknown to the bachelor. 
To the young man away from the home of his 
parents, or who is by their early death deprived 
of a home, marriage is a blessing and a neces- 
sity. If he remains single, he may have a 
pleasant place of residence, his amusements 
may be continuous, he may have all the lux- 
uries that money can buy, but he will feel that 
lack of home and that holy love of a good wife 
which no money can purchase. He may be 
courted for his wealth, he may eat, drink, and 
revel, he may have the most faithful attendants 
and skilled physicians at his bedside when ill, 
but all these cannot compensate for the more 
quiet bliss of connubial life, or the tender 
watchfulness of those whose hearts are knit to 
him by the strong ties of family relationship. 
‘o all young men choosing between the two 
states of life, the single and the married, we 
commend the words of quaint Jeremy Taylor, 
who sums up the subject well when he says 
* Marriage hath in it more safety than single 
life hath ; it hath more care ; it is more merry 
and sad ; it is fuller of joys and sorrows ; it 


lies under more burdens, but it is supported 
by all the strength of love and charity, which 
makes those burdens delightful. It is a school 
and exercise of virtue, and though it hath 
cares, yet single life hath desires which are 
more troublesome and more dangerous, and 
often end in sin, while the cares are but exer- 


cises of piety.’ 
IS THE AMERICAN POLITE? 


The Frenchman, as a rule, does not con- 
sider the average American polite ; the Amer- 
ican, in turn, looks upon the Frenchman as 
effusive in his politeness. In Holland, no 
one will enter a business house or offce, even 
upon the most hasty visit, but he doffs his hat ; 
in America, a business man with his hat on 
engaged in conversation with a fellow-merchant 
in his office is a common sight. The charac- 
teristic business-like and often brusque man. 
ner cf the American is regarded by many 
foreigners as a lack of politeness. A Spanish 
gentleman recently entering an elevator in one 
of New York’s tower-buildings, wl 


rein was 
seated a lady, immediately removed his hat, 
surprised that his fellow male passengers re- 
tained their head-gear. And thus numerous 
instances might be quoted which ey to the 
impression among foreigners that the Ameri- 
can lacks a sense of politeness. But are not 
our foreign friends mistaking manners, rather 
than politeness, when they take such examples 
as the above? Manners are different in every 
country, and because those of the American 
are In some respects more careless, if we may 
use the word, than those of the European, is 
his politeness thereby affected? The true 
American may perhaps be less effusive than 
the Frenchman, his code of manners in busi- 
ness life may permit of retaining his hat ona 
business visit, but he is nevertheless polite. 
Manners and true politeness, while they are in 
a measure connected each with the other, are 
nevertheless distinct, and the American, with 
different manners than either the French, 
Dutch, or Spanish, can be, and in fact is, 
equally as polite. A man may be possessed 
of the most agreeable manners, and yet not 
be polite. With the American, the etiquette 
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of the drawing-room differs from that of the 
office, but he retains his politeness in both in- 
stances when he acts from the highest and 
noblest ideas of what is right. Take the true 
American gentleman, and one will find in him 
all the essentials of politeness. .In society he 
is quiet, easy, unobtrusive. He assumes no 
airs, and places himself on an equality with all 
around him. Unlike many of our foreign 
critics, he does not look down upon others to 
whose names are attached no titles or honors. 
His achievements are better known to himself 
than to even his best friends, and of them he 
never boasts. He prefers to act rather than 
to talk ; is a patient and respectful listener to 
others. No man isso ready to acknowledge 
his fallibility than the American gentleman, 
and his predominant characteristic of asserting 
his own views in a modest manner commands 
the respect of allwho hearhim. We have not 
painted, we believe, a glowing, eulogistic pic- 
ture of the typical American gentleman as he 
is met everywhere, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, No people are more frank and 
cordial in their intercourse with their fellows 
than the Americans. ‘True politeness is every- 
where the same, and be he American, French, 
or Dutch, the polite man is always recognized, 
although the manners of his country may not 
always be the same, A foreigner may at 
first mistake the latter for impoliteness, but a 
brief acquaintance with his American brother 
soon convinces him that in true politeness he is 
the equal of the most polite and polished gen- 
tleman of his own land, though his exterior in 
some respects may be widely different. 


ENTERPRISE IN BUSINESS. 


At no time in the history of the world has 
the spirit of enterprise been so indispensable an 
element in business as at the presentday. The 
times when a man could get rich by plodding 
on, without enterprise and without taxing his 
brains, have gone by. Mere industry and 
economy are not enough in modern times ; 
there must be intelligence and original thought. 
Every avenue of business is crowded, and as 
soon as it becomes known that one man has 


made a success by one method there are scores 
of eager aspirants ready to try the successful 
plan. The business man using those tactics 
sanctioned by usage almost invariably invites 
defeat, and it is not long before he ascertains 
the important fact that one, in order to succeed 
in these times of originality and fierce compe- 
tition in every circle, must keep abreast of the 
times, and, if possible, ahead of them. All 
professions and callings are each day receiving 
new additions to their ranks of men bold in 
idea and keen in foresight. Menareno longer 
looking for markets where they may dispose of 
their goods to the best advantage, but are mak- 


ing them for themselves. The American busi- 


ness man may not lay claim to his knowledge 
of literature and ‘the fine arts, but what is of 
infinitely more value to him, he knows his trade 
and his men. He may be slow at logic, but 
he darts at chances. He shapes himself to 
every exigency, and is continually switching 
into new tracks. In no country is the red- 
tapist so out of place as in America, and it is a 
bright omen for the future of our land that 
this is true. ‘To the spirit of enterprise, more 
than to any other element in business life, has 
been due that rapid progress of America which 
has placed all the institutions of our country 
so far above those of any nation in the world. 
And nothing should prove more healthful or 
more stimulating to the young man entering 
condition of 
The spirit of the times demands of him 


into commercial life than this 
affairs. 
that he must from the very start be alert to dis- 
cover new ways in business, and find new 
methods by which undertakings can be carried 
out a hundred times quicker than a year ago. 
A safe policy for adoption in modern times is 
to stick to the old method as the right policy, 
so long as no better way presents itself. But 
when that new way is discovered, haste should 
be made to improve it. 
made, as in times of old, but make themselves 
by their own efforts and energies. 


Men are no longer 


True en- 
terprise is constantly on the alert to discover 
some new want of society, some fertile source 
of profit or honor, some unexplored avenue 
of business, and is ready to supply the one 
or take advantage of the other. 








THE POETS’ CORNER. 


‘« A portion of the room was given the poet for stringing his tuneful lyre.’ 


THE WIND. A PRISONER’S REFLECTIONS. 
By LuLu WINTZER. {Written by a prisoner in State Prison of Il linois.} 
It’s curious, isn’t it, Billy, 


With a sad and dismal groaning, 
And a moaning The changes that twelve months may bring? 
As if some poor wretch were dying Last year I was in Saratog \ 
Ail alone : As happy and rich as a king ; 
As if some poor soul were dying I was raking in pools on the races, 
And amidst his anguish crying And feeing the waiters with “‘ tens,”’ 
‘ ade piles 7 . ¢ ’ . . . . 1 1" 
So the wind keeps sobbing, sighing, And sipping mint juleps by twilight, 


‘ ’ 


13 And to-day I am here in the ‘‘ pens.’ 
Making moan. And to-day v I 


With our heart-strings how it rattles, What led me to it?) What always 
How it battles Leads men to destruction and crime ? 
With our souls, and on us urges The Prodigal! Son, whom you've read of, 
To despair ! Has altered somewhat in his time— 
In our breasts emotion surges, He spends his substance freely 
While the wind is singing dirges, As the biblical fellow of old ; 
And ever on us urges But when it is gone he fancies 


To despair. The husks will turn into gold. 


Oh, the misery and anguish, Champagne, and a box at the opera, 
How we languish High steps with fortune in flush ; 
For a smile or word to cheer us , The passionate kisses of women 
On our way! Whose cheeks have forgotten to blush 
Is there no one now to hear us ; The old, old story, Billy, 
Hovers no kind spirit near us, Of pleasures that end in tears, 
With a word or smile to cheer us The froth that foams for an hour, 
Day by day ? The dregs that are tasted for vears. 


Oh, what bitter sighs heart-rending, Last night, as I sat here and pondered 
Never-ending, On the end of my evil ways, 
Memories long dead or dying There rose like a phantom before me 


Brings the wind ! The visions of boyhood days. 


If our hearts could cease their sighing, I thought of my old home, Billy, 

And our souls their bitter crying, Of the school-house that stood on the hill; 

f we could end all by dying ° Of the brook that flowed thro’ the meadow, 
With the wind, I can e’en hear its music still. 


Would we welcome death so dreary, Again I thought of my mother, 
Though we're weary ? Of the mother who taught me to pray 

Is not life too great a bléssing Whose love was a perfect treasure 
To deny? That I heedlessly cast away. 

Then the wind, with soft caressing, I saw again in my visions 

sids us fling aside this blessing. The fresh-lipped, careless boy, 

It is always, always pressing To whom the future was boundless, 

Us to die. And the world but a mighty toy 


T 


Is there, then, no God above us I thought of all this as I sat here, 
Who can love us? Of my ruined and wasted life, 
Is there, then, no home before us And the pangs of remorse were bitter 
But the grave ? They pierce my heart like a knife. 
Yes, there is a home before us, It takes some courage, Billy, 
Though the winds in feeble chorus To laugh in the face of fate, 
Tell us no one watches for us When the yearning ambitions of manhood 
But the grave. Are blasted at twenty-eight. 








